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CHAPTER I. 
ALEC’S SENTENCE, 


i was a wild and stormy October night. The big moon-faced 

clock in the entrance-hall, in its slow and solemn fashion, as of a 
horologe that felt the burden of its years, had just announced the 
hour of eleven. 

In his study alone, busy among his coins and curios, sat Sir 
Gilbert Clare of Withington Chase, Hertfordshire, and Chase 
Ridings, Yorkshire, a handsome, well-preserved man, in years 
somewhere between fifty and sixty. He had a tall, thin, upright 
figure, strongly marked features of an aquiline type, a snow-white 
moustache, and an expression at once proud and imperious. 

It would, indeed, have been difficult to find a prouder man than Sir 
Gilbert. He was proud of the long line of his ancestors, of the brave 
men and beautiful women who, from their faded frames in the picture 
gallery, seemed to smile approval on the latest representative of their 
race. He was proud of the unsullied name which had come down to 
him from them, on which no action of his had ever cast the shadow 
of astain. He was proud of the position, which he accepted as his by 
right, in his native county ; he was proud of his three sturdy boys, at 
this hour wrapped in the sleep of innocent childhood. But his pride 
was strictly locked up in his own bosom. No syllable ever escaped 
him which told of its existence. To the world at large, and even to 
the members of his own household, he was a man of a quick and 
irascible temper, of cold manners and unsympathetic ways. 

Proud as Sir Gilbert had just cause for being, there was one point, 
and one that could in no wise be ignored, at which his pride was 
touched severely. 

His eldest son and heir was a’ disappointment and a failure. 
He had fought against the knowledge as long as it had been 
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possible for him to do so, but some months had now gone by 
since the bitter truth had forced itself upon him in a way he could no 
longer pretend to ignore. He had caused private inquiries to be 
made, the result of which had satisfied him that, from being simply a 
good-natured harum-scarum spendthrift, the young man was gradually 
degenerating into a betting man and a turf gambler of a type especially 
obnoxious to the fastidious baronet. He told himself that he would 
almost as soon have had his son become a common pick-pocket. 

It never entered his mind to suspect that the evidence of Alec’s de- 
linquencies which had been laid before him, and to obtain which he had 
paid a heavy price, might, to some extent, have been manufactured ; 
that the shadows of the picture might have been purposely darkened 
in order that he might be supplied with that which he presumably 
looked for. He had accepted it in full and without question. 

It had been Alec’s misfortune to get mixed up with a fast set while at 
college, and he seemed never to have quite broken with them afterwards. 

At the Chase he and his stepmother had not got on well together 
—for the present Lady Clare was the baronet’s second wife— 
and when, shortly after coming of age, he announced his intention 
of making his home, for a time at least, with some of his mother’s 
relatives in London, Sir Gilbert had offered no opposition to the 
arrangement, for he was wise enough to recognise that two such oppo- 
site dispositions as those of his present wife and his eldest son could 
not possibly agree. 

Then it presently came to his ears that Alec had gone into 
bachelor quarters of his own, after which came a long course of 
extravagances and debts of various kinds, such as well-to-do fathers 
have had to put up with from spendthrift sons for more centuries than 
history can tell us of. 

Twice he had paid Alec’s debts and started him afresh with a 
clean slate; but on the second occasion he had given him plainly 
to understand that he must look for no further help in that line, 
but confine himself strictly to the fairly liberal allowance which 
had been settled on him when he came of age. Despite the 
determination thus expressed, no very long time had elapsed before 
a couple of tradesmen’s accounts for considerable sums were received 
by the baronet, with a request for an early liquidation of the same— 
not, however, sent by Alec, but by the creditors themselves. Instead 
of returning the bills to their senders, as most parents would have 
done, with a curt disavowal of all liability, Sir Gilbert chose rather to 
confiscate his son’s allowance to the amount of the debts in question. 

From that time, now upwards of half a year ago, there had been no 
communication of any kind between father and son. Alec, however, 
was not left wholly without means, he having still an income of a 
hundred and eighty pounds a year, derivable from funded property 
left him by his mother. 

Sir Gilbert had had an agreeable surprise in the course of the day 
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with the evening of which we are now concerned, and yet it was a 
surprise not untinged with sadness. 

His old friend Mr. Jopling, like himself an ardent numismatist and 
collector, had died a few weeks before, much to the baronet’s regret. 
To-day there had reached him a tiny packet, forwarded by Mr. 
Jopling’s executors, containing a couple of rare coins bequeathed him 
by his dead friend. One of them was a gold stater of Argos, with the 
head of Hera, the reverse being Diomedes carrying the palladium ; 
while the other was a scarce fifty-shilling piece of Cromwell. Sir 
Gilbert had long envied his friend the possession of them, and now 
they were his own ; therefore was the feeling with which he regarded 
them one of mingled pleasure and pain. 

He had devoted the evening to a rearrangement of the contents of 
some of his cases and cabinets and to deciding upon a resting-place 
for his newly-acquired treasures. 

It had been a labour of love. But, for all that, his thoughts every now 
and again would keep reverting from the pleasant task he had set him- 
self to his eldest son ; for this was the latter’s birthday, a fact which the 
father could not forget, although he would fain have kept it in the back- 
ground of his memory. On just such a wild night twenty-four years 
before, had John Alexander Clare been born. With what bright hopes, 
with what glowing expectations he had been welcomed on the stage of 
life, Sir Gilbert alone could have told. A groan broke involuntarily 
from his lips when he pictured in thought the difference between then 
and now. His heart was very bitter against his son. 

The night was creeping on apace. 

In the great house everybody was in bed save the baronet, who was 
addicted to solitude and late hours. Outside, at recurring intervals, 
the wind blew in great stormy gusts, which anon died down to an in- 
articulate sobbing and wailing, as it might be of some lost spirit wandering 
round the old mansion, seeking ingress but finding none. There were 
voices in the wide-mouthed chimney ; the rain lashed the windows 
furiously ; by daybreak the trees would be nearly bare and all the wood- 
ways be covered by a sodden carpet of fallen leaves. Summer was 
dead indeed. 

Suddenly, in a lull of the gale, Sir Gilbert was startled into the most 
vivid wakefulness by an unmistakable tapping at one of the two long 
windows which lighted the room. He listened in rigid silence till the 
tapping came again. Then he crossed to the window whence the sound 
had proceeded, and after having drawn back the curtains and unbarred 
and opened the shutters, he demanded in his sternest tones : 

“Who is there?” 

“Tt is I—Alec, your son,” came the reply in a well-remembered voice. 

Sir Gilbert drew a long breath and paused for a space of half-a-dozen 
seconds. ‘Then he unhasped and flung wide the window, and John 
Alexander Clare, the scapegrace heir, rain-soaked and mud-bedraggled, 
stepped into the room. 
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His father closed the window after him, while Alec proceeded 
to relieve himself of his soft broad-brimmed hat and the long cloak 
which had enveloped him from head to foot. 

Like his father, the heir of Withington Chase was tall and slender 
and as upright as a dart. He had the same aquiline, high-bred cast 
of features, but in his case there was lacking that expression of hauteur 
and domineering pride, which to a certain extent marred those of the 
elder man. 

Sir Gilbert’s eyes in colour were a cold bluish-grey, and, though 
not really small, had the appearance of being so owing to their 
being so deep-set under his heavy brows and to his habit of contract- 
ing his lids when addressing himself to anyone. Alec’s hazel eyes, 
inherited from his mother, were large, clear, and open as the day. 
The baronet’s lips under his white moustache were thin and _hard-set, 
and his rare smile was that of a cynic and a man who loved to find 
food for his sardonic humour in the faults and follies of his fellow- 
creatures, His son’s mouth, if betraying a touch of that weakness 
which as often as not is the result of an overplus of good-nature, was yet 
an eminently pleasant one, while his smile was frankness itself. His 
cheeks were a little more sunken than they ought to have been at his 
age, and there were dark half-circles under his eyes, which seemed to 
hint at late hours and mornings that bring a headache. His hair, which 
he wore short and parted in the middle, was in colour a dark reddish- 
brown, as were also his short pointed beard and small moustache. 

** And to what, sir, am I indebted for the honour of a visit at this 
untimely hour?” inquired Sir Gilbert in his most freezing accents, as 
his coldly critical eyes took in his son from head to foot. 

Alec coloured for a moment and bit his lip, as if to keep down 
some rising emotion. ‘Then, in a voice of studied calmness, he said, 
“ Perhaps, sir, I may be permitted to take a seat; for, in point of fact, 
I am dead tired, and have much to say to you.” 

The baronet waved his son to a chair, and took another himself 
some distance away. 

“T am here to-night, father, to make a confession.” 

“‘T presumed as much the moment I set eyes on you.” 

“ T am afraid you will term it a very disgraceful confession.” 

“T have not much doubt on that point,” responded the baronet 
grimly. ‘ Disgrace and you seem to have gone hand in hand fora 
long time past.” 

“Folly, but not disgrace, father. At the worst 

The baronet held up his hand. “Iam not used to such hair- 
splitting distinctions. You may call it by what term you like, 
but, to my way of thinking, it is nothing less than a disgrace when a 
young man permits himself to contract debts which he has no 
reasonable prospect—nay, which, in many cases, he has no intention 
of liquidating. But proceed, sir.” 

Apparently Alec found it no easy matter to proceed. The story 
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he had to tell was, without doubt, a sufficiently discreditable one, 
and such as might well cause him to hesitate before he could 
summon up sufficient courage to enter on its recital. Put into the 
fewest possible words it came to this: he had lost heavily over a 
certain race, and had no means of meeting his liabilities. In three 
days’ time, unless his father would come to his help, he would be 
posted as a defaulter, which, for a man in his position, meant out- 
lawry and social extinction. He got through his confession somehow, 
speaking in hard, dry tones, almost as if he were relating an incident 
which referred to some stranger and in which he had no personal 
concern, He was leaning forward with his elbows on his knees, his 
fingers interlocked, and his eyes apparently intent on taking in the 
pattern of the carpet. 

A harsh rasping laugh broke from Sir Gilbert. 

*‘ And are you really such an imbecile as to have come all the way to 
Withington, and on such a night as this, indulging yourself with the 
hope that I would as much as lift my little finger if by so doing I could 
avert the disgrace—the infamy—which you have wilfully accumulated 
on your worthless head? If you laid any such flattering unction to 
your soul, you can dismiss it at once. There is the window, sir; 
you can depart by the way you came.” 

Alec drew himself up, and for the first time looked his father 
straight in the face with the old clear, unwavering look, which the 
latter remembered so well in him as a boy. 

“You wrong me somewhat, sir,” he said, with a bitter smile. 
“When I ventured to intrude upon you it was without the slightest 
expectation that, for my sake alone, you would move hand or foot 
to extricate me from the predicament in which my folly had landed 
me ; but it seemed to me that you might, perhaps, be moved to do 
so by a consideration of a very different kind.” 

Sir Gilbert’s heavy brows came together. 

“*T am certainly unaware of any such consideration as the one you 
speak of. But perhaps you will condescend to enlighten me.” 

“Tt has seemed to me, sir, that you might, for the sake of the 
family good name, do that which you refused to do to save the re- 
putation of your eldest son.” 

An involuntary “Ah!” escaped the baronet. It was a view of the 
question which had not struck him before, For a minute or two he 
sat in frowning silence. Then he said: 

“ And are yours the lips that dare to put forward a plea for safe- 
guarding that good name which you have so infamously chosen to 
imperil? Oh, this seems to me the vilest hypocrisy ! ” 

Alec raised his hands with a deprecatory gesture, but did not 
attempt to vindicate himself by a word. Sir Gilbert rose and crossed 
to the window by which his son had entered. The shutters had not 
been replaced, and he stood gazing out into the night for what to 
Alec seemed a long time. The gale had temporarily abated, torn and 
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jagged masses of cloud were hurrying across the sky as if hastening 
to some rendezvous, revealing translucent depths of moonlit space 
between their severed fringes. 

“What is the sum of your liability in connection with this last most 
discreditable affair?” demanded Sir Gilbert, after a time, without 
turning his head. 

“Six hundred pounds.” 

Again there was a space of silence. 

Then the baronet said : ' 

“If I consent to take this liability on my shoulders, it will not be 
for your sake—that I hope I have already made sufficiently clear— 
but to save the name of one of the oldest and most honoured families 
in the kingdom from being dragged through the mire. But not even 
for that will I do this thing without exacting certain terms from you 
in return,” 

“You have but to name your terms, sir, to secure for them an 
immediate acceptance.” 

He rose and crossed to the chimney-piece, and taking up a small 
ornament, examined it for a moment ortwo. ‘Then, replacing it, he 
turned and confronted Sir Gilbert, who had now returned to his seat. 

*“ Father,” said Alec, and it was the first time he had uttered the 
word since his arrival, “ although it may seem a hard thing for you 
to credit, I assure you most solemnly that I shall derive infinitely 
more pleasure from the fact that the honour of the Clares will suffer 
no stain through my folly, than from the knowledge that my debt 
has been paid, and that I shall no longer have to fear being posted 
as a defaulter.” 

Then, after a momentary pause, he resumed : 

“Without wishing in the least to try to extenuate my criminal folly 
in your eyes, which I am quite aware would be a useless effort, 
I may yet be allowed to remark that when I entered upon the 
transaction which has landed me in my present quagmire, I had every 
possible assurance a man can have in a matter into which the element 
of chance at all enters, that, instead of being a loser to the extent of 
six hundred pounds, I should be in pocket to the amount of three 
thousand. It was one of those things, which, at the time, seemed to 
me almost as sure as death. ‘The commonest justice to myself com- 
pels me to say as much as that.” 

He had spoken slowly and quietly, giving its due emphasis to every 
word, but he might have been addressing himself to a graven image 
for any notice his father condescended to accord his words. 

He now went back to his seat. Sir Gilbert had removed his chair, 
so that an oblong mahogany table now divided him and his son. 
Resting his arms on this and leaning forward a little, Alec said : 

“And now, sir, will you be good enough to specify the terms 
which you propose to exact from me?” 

“* My terms are these,” replied Sir Gilbert, in the same tone that 
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he might have used had he been laying down the conditions of a lease 
with his land-steward : ‘‘ You will at once leave England, not to re- 
turn to it without my express sanction. Further, should you choose to 
reside on the Continent, it must be in some place out of the ordinary 
lines of travel, where there will be little likelihood of your being seen 
or recognised by anyone who has known you in England. In return, 
I will relieve you of your liabilities of every kind whatsoever, and will, 
in addition, make you an allowance of two hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum, which shall be remitted to you quarterly through my 
solicitor, Mr. Page.” 

By the time Sir Gilbert had finished speaking, Alec’s face had paled 
perceptibly. He lay back in his chair, and for a few seconds his eyes, 
wide open though they were, saw nothing of all that was around him. 
His heart beat painfully ; he was as a man afflicted with vertigo. 

That his father’s conditions would be hard, he—knowing the man 
—had not doubted, but the reality dumfounded him. 

Sir Gilbert was toying with his watch-guard, his eyes apparently 
fixed on a corner of the ceiling. 

‘Well, sir, have you nothing to say in answer to my proposition ?” 
at length he asked, bringing his gaze back to his son’s face. ‘Do 
you agree to my terms, or do you reject them ?” 

“‘T have no option but to agree to them. Beggars cannot be 
choosers.” The bitterness at his heart made itself apparent in his 
words. 

* Your last statement embodies a great truth, and one which you 
would do well to bear in mind for the rest of your life,” said the 
baronet, with the nearest approach to a sneer he ever permitted him- 
self. ‘It may, perhaps, be as well that I should recapitulate the 
terms of my proposition in order that there may be no after-mistake 
in the matter.” 

When he had done so, he said: 

“Do you pledge me your word to carry out the conditions as laid 
down by me, in their entirety ?” 

“T pledge you my word to that effect.” 

Sir Gilbert rose and pushed back his chair. 

“In that case, I need not detain you further. You know Page’s 
address. Send him at once a complete list of your liabilities, with 
all needful particulars to enable him to settle the same. He 
will receive my instructions in the course of to-morrow to advance you 
a hundred pounds, or rather, to make you a present of them, as I 
neither know, nor care to know, how you are off for ready money. 
As soon as you have decided where to bestow your worthless self, you 
will write Page to that effect. And now I am not aware that I have 
anything more to add.” 

Alec had risen by this time and had picked up his hat and cloak. 
His eyes sought his father’s eyes and met them. They stood con- 
fronting each other thus while one might have counted six slowly. 
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The younger man’s gaze was instinct with a grave questioning wistful 
ness. As plainly as speech could have done, it said : 

‘Father, have you no word of forgiveness for me before I go?” 

But in Sir Gilbert’s chilly blue-grey eyes was to be read no faintest 
response. Had his son been a stranger, whom he had never before 
set eyes on, he could not have regarded him with more apparent in- 
difference. With a heavy sigh that seemed to choke back a sob, 
Alec turned, and crossing to the window by which he had entered, 
opened it. A moment he paused on the threshold, and threw a back- 
ward glance over his shoulder. 

“Good-bye, father,” he said in a voice that was scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“‘Good-night and good-bye,” came the response in accents clear 
and unmoved, 

An instant later and Alec was gone. Sir Gilbert waited till the 
noise of his son’s footsteps on the gravel had died away. ‘Then he 
crossed to the window and refastened the shutters, and drew again 
the heavy curtains. So departed from the home of his ancestors the 
heir of Withington Chase. 

By this time the night was fair, but although the wind had spent 
much of its force, it still blew in fitful gusts. Having crossed the 
lawn and the flower-garden, Alec leaped the sunken fence which 
divided the latter from the park, and then turning sharply to the right, 
presently struck into a footpath, well known to him of old, which 
wound through the belt of timber that sheltered the Chase from the 
north and north-east winds. Having traversed this, he emerged into 
a wilder part of the grounds rarely trodden by anyone save an 
occasional poacher, or by that law-breaker’s implacable foe, the 
gamekeeper, in the course of his nocturnal rounds. 

Alec Clare was returning by the way he had come. He had 
quitted the London train at Westwood station, four miles away, 
where there was no one who knew him, rather than go on to 
Mapleford, the station nearest the Chase, where, even at that late 
hour, he could not have made sure of not being recognised: and 
he had his own reasons for wishing to keep his midnight visit a 
secret from everybody. His intention was to climb the wall at the 
far corner of the park where it abutted on a narrow lane which, at a 
distance of a quarter of a mile, opened on to the high road that led 
direct to Westwood station. 

He was plunging forward through the rain-soaked bracken, feeling 
intolerably sore at heart, wroth with himself, his father and the world 
at large, but most of all with himself, and the prey to a dull heavy 
pain, which had its origin in the knowledge that he was leaving behind 
him the home of his birth, his mother’s grave, and all the haunts that 
were inextricably interwoven with the memories of his boyhood, per- 
haps never to see them again—when suddenly from behind the bole 
of a huge elm a man stepped full in his path and barred the way. 
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Alec fell back a step or two with an involuntary exclamation, so 
startled was he, and next moment the man did the same. He was a 
big, burly fellow, dressed in velveteens and gaiters, and carrying 
a stout cudgel in his right hand. 

“Why, lawks-a-me, if it ain’t Master Alec!” he exclaimed with a 
gasp of astonishment ; “and just as I’d made sure I was a going to 
cop one o’ them confounded poachers. Well, wonders will never 
cease. I’m mortal glad to see you, sir, anyhow.” 

The speaker was Martin Rigg, Sir Gilbert’s gamekeeper. Alec and 
he had been firm allies in days gone by. Many a night had the 
“young master” and the keeper gone the rounds together when the 
former was supposed to be sound asleep in bed. Many had been 
their escapades, even to the extent of doing a little night-poaching on 
their own account. All that Alec knew of woodcraft, of the “ gentle 
art” and of the haunts and habits of birds and animals, he owed to 
Martin Rigg. 

“Yes, it is I, Martin,” replied the young man, now thoroughly 
roused from his abstraction. “If you took me for a poacher, I, at the 
first glance, took you for a ghost, or something equally as uncanny.” 

“For the Grey Monk, perhaps?” suggested the keeper, with a 
chuckle in his voice. 

“You forget that the Grey Monk wears a cowl, and not even by 
starlight could your wide-awake be mistaken for that.” 

“*Wide-awake or no wide-awake, sir, I’ve reason to believe that 
more than one timid servant lass has been ready to take her affidavy 
that she had seen the Grey Monk, when it’s only been me that she’s 
caught sight of in the dark, prowling among the trees, on the look-out 
for gins and snares,” 

“ By the way,” said Alec, but with the tone of one whose mind 
had far more serious things to occupy it, “ has anything been seen of 
the family spectre of late ?” 

“No, sir—not of late. It’s nigh on for three years since it was 
seen last, and then it was her ladyship who was nearly frightened out 
of her wits by it. She was coming downstairs at the time, and had 
reached the lowermost landing, when she saw the Grey Monk glide 
across the hall in the moonlight. She shrieked out, and they do say 
she nearly fainted. The best of it was that up to then she had 
always made light of the ghost, and said its appearances were nothing 
more than ’lucinations, whatever they may be. But she never said 
so after that night. Sir Gilbert was awfully wild when he heard 
about it, and would fain have hushed it up; but it was too late. 
However, that’s an old wife’s tale by this time. As I said afore, sir, 
I’m mortal glad to see you.” 

“Not for one moment do I doubt you, old friend. All the same, 
I am sure you would like to know why I am here and where I am 
bound for at this hour of the night. Listen! there is the turret 
clock striking twelve. Well, I will tell you.” 
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He waited till the clock had done striking ; then resumed : 

“‘T have just left my father. He and I have said good-bye to each 
other for a long time to come. I am on my way to Westwood station : 
you know the near cut. Forty-eight hours hence I shall have left 
England, to return I know not when.” 

“I am main sorry to hear that, Master Alec,” remarked the keeper 
in a tone of real concern. In common with everybody connected 
with the Chase, and a good many people in no wise connected with it 
—for such things cannot be kept secret—he was cognisant of the 
breach between Sir Gilbert and his heir, and could form a pretty 
shrewd guess as to the origin of it. 

“‘ And I am no less sorry to have it to tell,” replied Alec. ‘“ Now, 
when I tell you further that I don’t want anyone to know of my 
present visit to the Chase, nor to hear from your lips that you 
have as much as set jeyes on me, you will, I am sure, respect my 
wishes.” 

“ ©’ course I will, sir. You may make yourself easy on that score. 
I dreamt as I saw you—that’s all—and I don’t tell my dreams to 
nobody.” 


CHAPTER II. 
AN OLD FAMILY AND ITS HOME, 


WITHINGTON CHASE was a fine old Jacobean mansion, which had 
been added to from time to time as whim or necessity had dictated. 

The walls of the original structure were composed of small red 
bricks, relieved at frequent intervals, as far as the, main frontage was 
concerned, by fluted pilasters of white stone with Ionic capitals, which, 
when seen from a little distance, had all the effect of marble. How- 
ever incongruous and out of keeping with the general scheme of the 
house the various additions which had been patched on to it during 
the course of the last two centuries might have seemed when they 
were crude and new, Time’s chastening fingers had mellowed them to 
a certain degree of beauty, so that in these latter days the general 
effect was that of a harmonious and homogeneous whole. 

Originally there had been a much older mansion, which, after having 
been partially destroyed by fire, had been razed to the ground, all of 
it save one sturdy fragment which, for some {unknown reason, had 
been allowed to stand. 

This relic of a state of things long vanished was an octagonal 
tower, about sixty feet in height, built of undressed blocks of grey 
stone, held together by a mortar as hard as themselves. ‘The interior 
of the tower consisted of three small rooms, one above the other, 
with a leaded roof surmounted by a breast-high parapet. Each of 
the rooms was lighted by a couple of long narrow openings in the 
wall, which at one time might have been glazed, but were so no longer. 
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Of these rooms the ground floor one alone was now put to any 
service, access to the others, owing to the rotten state of the wood- 
work, being deemed a risk not worth adventuring. ‘The basement in 
question was used as a receptacle for gardeners’ tools, and a general 
storage place for things horticultural, which had been allowed to accu- 
mulate there for years. 

As already stated, the tower had formed a part of the older mansion 
of Withington Chase, although what the intention had been in building 
it, and to what special purposes it had been put, nobody nowadays 
seemed to know. ‘There it was, however; and there—the elements 
being its only enemies—it was likely to remain for some centuries to 
come. It was about five or six hundred yards apart from the more 
modern mansion, the space between the two being occupied by the 
belt of timber before mentioned. 

The main entrance to Withington Chase was approached by a 
broad carriage-drive, which swept with a graceful curve from the 
lodge some half a mile away. The park was well timbered, and 
contained a number of grand old trees said to have been planted 
before the present mansion was in existence. In front of the house, 
but intersected by the drive, was a spacious expanse of closely- 
shaven lawn, to the right of which was a small but choicely kept 
flower-garden, while on its left was a shrubbery of tall clipped hedges and 
thick clumps of evergreens, among the sheltered paths of which Sir 
Gilbert found it pleasant to take his constitutional when the weather 
was too cold and raw to allow of his walking elsewhere in the open air. 

The master of Withington Chase was proud of his long descent, and 
that not without reason. 

He could trace back his pedigree on the male side in unbroken 
sequence to the time of Henry IV. One head of the family had 
fought at Agincourt, another had distinguished himself at Malplaquet ; 
while scions of the family, more than one could count on one’s 
fingers, had fought and, in several cases, died for their king and 
country wherever the British flag had penetrated. Quite a number 
of Clares had been in Parliament from time to time, and if none 
of them had been noted for his eloquence, or had risen to office, 
they had all possessed the negative virtue of being staunch voters, 
men whose political opinions could be relied upon never to stray 
beyond the hard and fast lines laid down by their own party. 

The present baronet had taken no share in public affairs, and had 
declined more than once to allow himself to be nominated for a seat 
in Parliament. An occasional appearance on the magisterial bench, 
which grew still more occasional with advancing years, just sufficed to 
remind his brother justices and the good folk of Mapleford, that Sir 
Gilbert Clare of Withington Chase had not yet been gathered to his 
ancestors in the family vault. 

Sir Gilbert, at the age of five-and-twenty, had inherited an 
impoverished estate, and, by consequence, a diminished revenue. 
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His father had been a man of fashion and a gamester, under the 
Regency, and in the course of a few years of reckless expenditure had 
contrived to undo the work of several generations of thrifty progenitors. 
This was a state of things which the young baronet at once set 
himself to remedy. The town house and its contents were sold to 
the highest bidder; the Yorkshire property was let on lease to a 
wealthy manufacturer ; while the Withington establishment was cut 
down to the lowest limits compatible with keeping up his station in 
the county. 

Unfortunately for his worldly prospects—and he was the first to 
admit the fact later on—Sir Gilbert had married about a year prior 
to his father’s death, and, little likely as one would have deemed him, 
‘with his cold temperament, to commit such an imprudence, had 
married for love. His bride had come of a good family, but beyond 
a trifling dowry of a few thousand pounds, had had nothing save a pretty 
face, and a piquant manner to recommend her. Such as she was, 
however, she had contrived to fascinate the haughty young heir of 
Withington Chase. 

Alas! that it should have to be told, but in the course of a few 
brief years after marriage the pretty face had become a memory of 
the past, and the piquant manner had degenerated into the querulous 
repinings of a semi-invalid ; for Lady Clare was one of those women 
who find in a naturally delicate constitution an ample excuse for 
shirking all the active duties of life, and for coddling themselves into 
a state of chronic invalidism, the chief features of which, in her case, 
seemed to be reclining the day through on a couch, and being waited 
on, hand and foot, by everyone about her. 

Under these circumstances it was scarcely to be wondered at that, 
after a time, Sir Gilbert’s home-life became intolerable to him. He 
was by nature of a restless disposition, with a strong inclination for 
travel and adventure, and by degrees his absences from the Chase 
grew longer, till at length it came to pass that he would be away for 
several months at a time. 

It was during one of these absences that his wife died, greatly to his 
surprise and relief. She had so coddled herself up for years, and had 
made of herself such a hot-house plant, that a slight chill, too trivial 
in the first instance to seem worth notice, had sufficed to carry her 
off. She left behind her a son ten years old, the John Alexander 
Clare to whom we have already been introduced. 

Whatever might have been Lady Clare’s defects in other ways, she 
had passionately loved her child. 

Unfortunately, however, not content with loving him, she had 
done her best to spoil him. This, Sir Gilbert’s frequent absences 
had allowed her ample opportunities for doing. When he was at 
the Chase it was tacitly understood between mother and son that 
matters were on a different footing. At such times her ladyship 
curbed, in some measure, the display of her affection, and Alec left 
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off bird-nesting and consorting with Martin Rigg, and attended 
assiduously at the rectory, where the Rev. Bruce Amor was doing his 
best to ground him in the humanities. 

With his mother’s death everything was changed for Alec. 

Whether Sir Gilbert had all along been aware of the way in which 
his son was being spoiled, but had his own reasons for ignoring the fact, 
or whether some meddler had made it his business to enlighten him, the 
result was the same as far as the boy wasconcerned. In place of good, 
easy-going Mr. Amor, he was now put under the charge of a tutor 
whose reputation as a martinet had been his chief qualification in the 
eyes of the baronet. Mr. Duggan’s instructions were to prepare the 
lad for a public school and in the meantime, as Sir Gilbert expressed 
it, to “ break him in.” 

And now for Alec began an experience which was all the harder to 
bear by reason of what had gone before. 

The new tutor was like a baleful shadow which dogged him 
wherever he went. From the time he rose till the time he went to 
bed he could never get rid of him for more than a few minutes at a 
time. It was a tyranny which at length became almost unbearable 
and went far towards breaking the lad’s all but indomitable spirit. 

One day, when he had been only a few weeks at the Chase, Mr. 
Duggan, with the view, perhaps, of keeping up his reputation as a 
martinet, chose, by way of punishment for some trifling fault, to 
administer a sound caning to his pupil. The lad took his punishment 
without a murmur, but half an hour later, he was missing ; nor, when 
search came to be made, was he anywhere to be found. 

Alec, however, was no great distance away. 

Being nearly as active as a squirrel, he had climbed the bole of 
one of the big old trees in the park, and there, for two days and 
nights—the month being June—he lay perdu in his leafy shelter, 
being supplied with food meanwhile by Martin Rigg, who was the 
only person in the secret of his hiding-place. It was only his 
father’s threat, conveyed to him by that faithful servitor, to send for 
Captain Darville’s bloodhounds and so track him down, that induced 
him to give himself up. 

For this freak he was sentenced to a week of bread-and-water in a 
darkened room. Even so, he was not left wholly forlorn, food and 
candles and books being surreptitiously conveyed to him from the 
servants’ hall. But Mr. Duggan never laid hands on him again. 

In due course this period of his life came to an end, and it was with 
something of the feeling of a captive released after a long imprison- 
ment that he one day found himself on his way to Harrow, from 
which place, in the natural sequence of things, he proceeded to 
Cambridge. 

All his life Alec had stood in awe of his father. It was a feeling 
which, to some extent, had been fostered by his mother. To both of 
them it had been as a load lifted off their lives when the baronet left 
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home on one of his excursions, and both had looked forward with 
dread to his return. There had been no cordiality, no sympathy, 
no rapprochement in any proper sense of the word, between father 
and son. 

That, however, had been owing to no fault on the boy’s part, 
for Alec’s was one of those bright, open dispositions which respond 
readily to whatever kindly influences may be brought to bear on them. 
But Sir Gilbert had no liking for children, or young people, and it 
was not in his nature to make any exception even in the case of his 
own son. He had kept himself aloof from him from the first, and 
with the lapse of years the silent, passive breach between the two, if 
such it could be termed, grew gradually wider and more impossible of 
being bridged over. Many an hour’s heartache had the boy, more 
especially after his mother’s death, but there was too large a tincture 
of family pride in his composition to allow of even an inkling of what 
he felt to be visible on the surface. More than once in after-life he 
said bitterly to himself: “ If, when I was young, my father had treated 
me as other fathers treat their sons, I should have been a different 
man from what I am now.” 

That might, or might not, have been the case. 

It was while Alec was at Harrow that Sir Gilbert married again. 

There was no question of sentiment mixed up with his second 
matrimonial venture, as there had been with his first. It was the 
simple fact of Miss Delmayne being possessed of a fortune of sixty 
thousand pounds in her own right that led him to propose to her. 

On her part, the lady, who had seen thirty summers, had no 
illusions. She was perfectly aware for what reason she was being 
sought, but, all the same, it seemed to her that she would have 
been very foolish to let slip the chance of becoming Lady Clare, of 
Withington Chase. 

She was a capable, managing woman, who allowed her husband to 
go and come and do just as he liked, without any repining or question- 
ing on her part—a mode of procedure which just suited the baronet. 
On the other hand, she tolerated no interference in domestic matters, 
or the indoor management of the Chase. It may be accounted as a 
virtue in her that she was no more inclined for an extravagant style of 
living than was her husband. Still more did this become the case 
after her three sons were born; indeed, for the sake of their future 
she began after a time to develop a disposition which, in a person 
of her social position, might almost be termed penurious. 

Lady Clare’s special grievance, and it was one which debarred her 
from seeking the sympathy of others—the one thorn in her pillow— 
was the existence of her husband’s eldest son. 

In that paricular, if in no other, it seemed to her that Providénce 
had dealt hardly with her. No such person ought to have been 
born ; or, if that could not have been avoided, his sojourn in this 
vale of tears should have been of the briefest. To her it seemed a 
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monstrous thing that anyone other than her own darling Randolph 
should be the legal heir to his father’s title and estates. More 
especially hard did it seem to her in view of the fact that a third of 
the dowry she had brought her husband had gone to clear off certain 
old mortgages contracted by the preceding baronet, and in so far, 
might be said to have benefited the estate in perpetuity. 

Yet, in the face of this, Randolph, at his father’s death, would 
only be entitled to a younger son’s share of the baronet’s savings— 
provided there should be any to divide—both the Hertfordshire and 
the Yorkshire estates being strictly entailed. Her ladyship felt that 
she had indeed just cause for repining. 

She was coldly gracious to Alec, whenever that young man made 
his appearance at the Chase, which, as time went on, became less fre- 
quently than ever. He felt that he was not wanted at home, that he 
had now become less to his father even than he had been before, and 
he knew that his instincts did not deceive him when they told him 
that in her ladyship he had an enemy whom no efforts on his part 
would avail to conciliate. 

It was as well, perhaps, for more reasons than one, that Lady Clare 
had no knowledge of the considerable sums disbursed by the baronet 
from time to time in liquidation of the debts contracted by his spend- 
thrift heir. In those matters Mr. Page, the family solicitor, was the 
only person taken into Sir Gilbert’s confidence. It was a source of 
gratification to her ladyship to know that father and son lived on 
permanently bad terms with each other ; and when, after that October 
night which saw the heir banished from home, her husband told her 
that Alec had gone abroad, and that they were not likely to be troubled 
with him or his affairs again for a long time to come, she sin- 
cerely rejoiced. Alec was wild and careless of his health, and 
reckless in many ways. ‘There was no knowing what might come to 
pass. It no longer seemed to her the foolish day-dream she had 
deemed it heretofore, that she might, perhaps, live to hear her son 
addressed as Sir Randolph Clare of Withington Chase. 

It was well for her ladyship, as it is for all of us, that there was no 
invisible hand to draw aside the curtain of the future and reveal to 
her even a glimpse of what was to be. 

Meanwhile, the real heir had unaccountably vanished from the 
haunts which had known him, and was as one dead to that little 
world in which he had been such a familiar figure. No word of him, 
or message of any kind reached his whilom associates. A vague 
rumour got spread about, originating no one seemed to know how or 
whence, that he had joined a certain exploring expedition which just 
then was being a good deal talked about ; but it was a rumour which 
was never confirmed. 

Men talked and wondered for a little while, and then presently 
he was forgotten. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ALEC’S PROPOSITION. 


With the inmates of Withington Chase two uneventful years glided 
imperceptibly away. Between Sir Gilbert and his wife the name of 
the proscribed heir was never mentioned; to all seeming he had 
vanished out of their lives as completely as if he had never existed. 
That his image still dwelt more or less in his father’s thoughts was 
only in the natural order of things, but to faithful Mr. Page alone, 
from whom the baronet had few or no secrets, did Alec’s name ever 
cross his lips, and to him no oftener than was unavoidable. 

The lawyer had duly remitted his quarterly allowance to the young 
man, forwarding it now to one obscure continental town and now to 
another, in accordance with Alec’s written request ; but, beyond that, 
nothing whatever was known of him or his whereabouts. 

Then one day the baronet received a letter from his son, dated 
from Catanzaro, a small out-of-the-way town in southern Italy. 

In it the writer stated that he was utterly tired of the idle, purposeless 
life he had been leading for the past two years, and that if his father 
would agree to give him six thousand pounds down, he would emi- 
grate to the United States and never trouble him for another shilling 
as long as he lived. But he would do more, much more, than that, 
should his father consent to his proposition. In that case he would 
agree to the cutting off of the entail and would sign whatever docu- 
ments might be needful for the due carrying out of that design. Sir 
Gilbert sat staring at the letter after he had finished reading it like a 
man whose faculties had been paralysed by sheer amazement. 

So absorbed was his attention that he was unconscious of the door 
behind him being opened and of the entry of his wife. Her footfalls 
made no noise on the thick carpet. She went up behind him and 
was on the point of placing a hand on his shoulder, when her gaze 
was attracted to the letter which lay spread open on the writing-table 
in front of him. 

Lady Clare was more than a score of years younger than her 
husband and her eyesight was still as keen as ever it had been. 
Half-a-dozen seconds sufficed her to take in the sense of Alec’s 
letter, the handwriting of which she had at once recognised. A 
little gasp escaped her before she knew it. An instant later the 
baronet had started to his feet, and was confronting her with flaming 
eyes ; involuntarily his hand closed over the letter. 

“* Madam, I am not in the habit of being startled in this way,” he 
said, “nor do I like it.” 

“On the contrary, dear, it was you who startled me,” she replied 
in her blandest accents, with a hand pressed to her left side. “ Of 
course I naturally supposed that you had heard the door opened and 
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shut, and was on the point of addressing you when you started up as 
if you had been shot.” 

“Humph! I have had occasion before to-day to beg of you not to 
be quite so feline in your movements,” he answered with something 
like a snarl. ‘ Did you—did you read any portion of the letter that 
was on the table in front of me?” 

“‘ My dear Gilbert, what do you take me for! That there was a 
letter there, I am aware, but as for reading as much as a line of 
it ” 

“ There, there, that will do. Just ring the bell, will you, and then 
tell me what you want to see me about.” 

When the servant came in response to the summons, he said ; “ Tell 
Graves to bring the dogcart round at once.” 

Ten minutes later saw Sir Gilbert on his way to Mapleford with his 
son’s letter in his pocket. In such a contingency he felt that he 
could not do better than seek the advice of his valued counsellor, 

Mr. Page, a tall, lanky, somewhat loose-jointed man, with a long 
thin face, a prominent nose and an expression that was a curious com- 
pound of hard common sense, shrewdness and good-nature, gave vent 
to a low whistle when he had come to the end of Alec’s epistle. 

“‘ What an exceedingly foolish young man!” were his first words. 

“Why so, pray—why so?” demanded the baronet with a lifting of 
his eyebrows. 

“ To offer to sell his birthright for a ness of pottage—for that is 
what he here proposes to do.” 

** Six thousand pounds is a large sum, Page.” 

“Tn itself it may perhaps seem so, but what is it in comparison 
with the reversion of Withington Chase and the other entailed 
property? Why, it’s not equivalent to one year’s rent-roll! A very 
foolish young man !” 

“Tt is to be presumed that he knows his own business best,” 
remarked the baronet drily. “ Besides, you seem to forget the many 
hundreds of pounds—nay, I may say thousands—that I have had to 
disburse at different times by reason of his extravagance.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“‘There’s more under the surface, I feel convinced, than either you 
or I yet know of.” Then, after a pause, during which he seemed lost 
in thought, he added, “I should not be in the least surprised if a 
woman were at the bottom of this business.” 

The baronet was startled. 

“That is a possibility which did not suggest itself to me,” he said. 
“It would, indeed, be just like Alec to finish up his career by con- 
tracting a low marriage.” ‘Then with a shrug he added: “ But he can 
please himself about that when once the proposition embodied by him 
in his letter has been duly carried into effect.” 

“Then you really mean to accept his offer to cut off the 
entail ?” 
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“T do. If I had any hesitation before, your last suggestion would 
have effectually disposed of it. I am certainly inclined to believe that 
you have hit upon the real reason which underlies his offer. Well, I 
am glad he has sufficient sense and good-feeling left to betake himself 
to a country where there’s not a creature who knows him. In that 
case a mésalliance on his part will be a matter of very minor conse- 
quence. And now let us consider by what means we can most readily 
lay our hands on six thousand pounds.” 

A week later Sir Gilbert and Mr. Page set out for Italy. 

It had never been the baronet’s practice to take his wife into his 
confidence about matters which, from his point of view, did not con- 
cern her, consequently he had kept his own counsel as far as Alec’s 
letter and its contents were concerned. It would be time enough to 
tell her after the all-important document should have been signed by 
which Alec renounced his birthright. He began to regard young 
Randolph, the present Lady Clare’s eldest son, with very different 
eyes from those with which he had hitherto looked upon the boy. A 
few more days and e would be the heir of Withington. The pity of 
it was that the title could not descend to him as well as the estates. 
That was a point as to which the law was manifestly to blame. 

Lady Clare betrayed not the slightest interest as to the nature of 
the business which was taking her husband and Mr. Page all the way 
to Italy. So well did she play her part that no faintest suspicion 
entered Sir Gilbert’s mind that she had any knowledge of the existence 
of Alec’s letter, much less of the nature of its contents. She judged, 
and rightly, that her husband would not have been at the trouble to 
go to Italy and take his lawyer with him, unless he had agreed to 
accept the terms proposed by his eldest son. After all, then, the one 
great grievance of her life would cease to exist, and her darling 
Randolph would become his father’s heir, as he ought to have been 
all along! Only herself knew with what eager anxiety she awaited 
her husband’s return. Surely, surely, he would not be so cruel as to 
keep the good news from her an hour after it should be his to tell! 
He could not fail to know how happy it would make her. 

The theory propounded by Mr. Page as to the motive which lay at 
the foundation of Alec’s letter to his father, was not very wide of the 
mark. Had it not been for a certain pair of brilliant black eyes, in all 
probability it would never have been written. 

About six months before, in the course of his aimless wanderings 
Alec had found himself and his very limited luggage at Catanzaro, 
a small but romantically situated Calabrian town, a few miles inland 
from the Gulf of Squillace. 

The place had pleased him and he had made up his mind to stay 
there awhile. 

He had accordingly taken up his quarters at the principal os¢eria, 
kept by one Giuseppe Rispani. Alec lived very simply, and, of late, 
had learnt to confine -his wants within narrow limits, so that his 
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father’s allowance, conjointly with his own income of one hundred 
and eighty pounds a year, amply sufficed for all his needs. 

Rispani was a widower with one son, who had lately left home for 
England in the hope of bettering his fortunes, and one daughter, 
Giovanna by name, at that time a beautiful girl of nineteen. 

Rispani’s wife had been an Englishwoman, whom he had married 
for the sake of her little fortune of five hundred pounds, while she 
had married him for his deaux yeaux ; for in early life the Italian 
had been a very handsome man, with a soft tongue and a per- 
suasive manner which poor Miss Verinder had found it impossible 
to resist. 

The Signora Rispani, who at one time had been a governess, and, 
later on, companion to a lady of rank, was a woman of considerable 
education and refinement. She took great pains with the tuition and 
bringing up of her daughter, and to her mother Giovanna owed it that 
she was almost as familiar with the English tongue as the Italian. 

Unfortunately the Signora died when Giovanna was about thirteen 
years old, just the age when a mother’s care and watchfulness were 
most needed, for the girl’s disposition, like her father’s, was cold, 
calculating, and avaricious ; and when the one person was gone whose 
untiring effort it had been to keep down the weeds of selfishness and 
greed of which her nature was so prolific—for the Signora had by 
no means been blind to her daughter’s defects—it was not difficult to 
foretell what the result would be. 

If Giuseppe Rispani had known anything of the doctrine of 
heredity, he might have pointed to his daughter as a living example 
of it as far as the reproduction in her of certain of his own most 
predominant qualities was concerned. 

In appearance Giovanna was a true daughter of the sunny South. 

Her figure was tall, with a certain stateliness of carriage that became 
her well. Her complexion was of the clearest and most transparent 
olive, her eyes and hair as black as midnight, while her features were 
almost classic in the regularity of their outlines. In any country in 
the world Giovanna Rispani would have been accounted a very 
beautiful young woman. 

Vanna had not reached the age of nineteen without having had 
several suitors, eligible and otherwise, for her hand, but to one and all 
she had turned a deaf ear. Her father had in no wise tried to 
influence her choice, being, indeed, firmly persuaded in his own 
mind that it would have been futile to attempt to do so; but had 
merely laughed pleasantly as each baffled aspirant went his way, and 
remarked that Vanna had plenty of time before her in which to make 
up her mind. 

Alec Clare had not been many days an inmate of the os¢eria of the 
Golden Fig before it became clear to Vanna Rispani, that in the tall, 
handsome young Englishman, she had achieved another conquest. 

Yanna had never made a practice of waiting on her father’s guests, 
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holding herself, indeed, somewhat haughtily aloof, but she conde- 
scended to wait on Alec. It was not his looks that attracted 
her, but the fact that in him she found some one who could talk to 
her in her mother’s native tongue. 

She was proud of her ability to speak English, but it was an 
acquisition which had been in some danger of becoming rusty from 
disuse ; now, however, a day rarely passed without she and Alec 
having at least one long talk together. To him, too, who had 
lived for the last two years among what might be termed the byeways 
of life, it was an inexpressible pleasure to have lighted on some one 
with whom he could converse in his own tongue; for although by 
this time he could speak Italian almost as fluently as a native, his 
thoughts and self-communings were all couched in the language to 
which he had been korn. 

Giovanna was wholly free from self-consciousness and mauvaise 
honte ; she was as self-possessed as a woman twice her age; 
consequently there was a charming ease and naturalness in her 
intercourse with Alec, which he found increasingly fascinating as time 
went on. 

It was surprising what a number of things they found to talk about, 
and how naturally one subject seemed to lead up to another. If 
sometimes Alec’s talk went a little over the girl’s head, if he now and 
then started a subject which for her was devoid of interest, she was 
careful not to betray the fact. She might be secretly bored, but her 
lips never lost their smile, nor her eyes their sparkle. 

The heir of Withington Chase lingered on week after week in the 
little Italian town till a couple of months had gone by, without caring 
to ask himself why he did so. 

At length the time came when he had neither the power nor the 
will to tear himself away. Self-deception was a species of weakness 
in which he had never indulged; he had always dealt frankly with 
himself, and he did so now. He was in love with the innkeeper’s 
daughter, and he admitted it. More than once, in years gone 
by, his fancy had been taken captive, but in every case the day 
had come, and that after no long time, when he had snapped the 
silken thread that loosely held him, and had gone on his way again, 
heart whole and fancy free. 

But it was no frail silken chain that held him now: he was a 
helpless captive bound hand and foot in Love’s golden fetters. 

When, however, he asked himself what prospect there was of his 
passion being reciprocated, he could but reply that he had no grounds 
whatever for answering the question in his own favour. That Vanna 
sought his society and that she derived a certain amount of pleasure 
from it, could not be doubted ; but, on the other hand, every one of 
those signs was wanting which are supposed to foreshadow the dawn 
of love in a young girl’s heart. She was as easy and unembarrassed in 
his company as in that of her father, which, of itself, seemed to indi- 
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cate the absence of any special regard for him. And yet there were 
times when an inscrutable something glanced at him for a moment 
out of the depths of her magnificent eyes and kindled a sudden flame 
of hope in his heart, which, if it quickly died down again, left behind 
it a certain glow less evanescent than itself. 

At length a time arrived when it became clear to Alec that matters 
between himself and Vanna could not goon much longer as they 
were. The state of uncertainty in which he lived was fast becoming 
intolerable to him. Not much longer could he keep silent. He 
would give words to the passion that was consuming him and win all 
or lose all by the result. 

On more than one occasion in the course of their many talks 
together, Giovanna had so far opened her mind as to confide to Alec 
the longing which beset her to get away from the dull and narrow 
routine of her life in her native town. She wanted to see something 
of the world, to live a larger and freer existence in some country 
beyond the sea. 

Probably it was owing to the influence of these talks that the 
inception of the scheme was due which, a few weeks later, Alec 
embodied in his letter to his father. 

Should the latter prove willing to give him the sum he had 
specified, he would ask Giovanna to become his wife, and if she 
consented, he would seek with her a home in the New World, where 
his six thousand pounds would, he confidently hoped, prove the 
corner-stone from which to build up one of those colossal fortunes 
in comparison with which the revenues of Withington Chase would 
seem insignificant indeed. In any case, as he truthfully stated in his 
letter, he was heartily sick of the idle, purposeless existence he had 
been leading for a couple of years. For aught he knew to the 
contrary, his father might never revoke the promise extracted from 
him not to return to England till leave should be given him to do so 

Meanwhile his life was slowly rusting away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN OFFER AND ITS ACCEPTANCE. 


Sik GILBERT CLARE and Mr. Page reached Catanzaro in due 
course. ‘They were met by Alec, who had been apprised by the 
lawyer of the time when they might be expected to arrive, and who 
had secured rooms for them at the Golden Fig, the osteria at which 
he himself had been a guest for so long a time. 

Father and son greeted each other with a grave silent bow. Alec 
flushed to the roots of his hair as soon as he realized that it was Sir 
Gilbert’s intention to treat him as a stranger; then as suddenly he 
turned pale. Next moment his pride came to his aid. He drew 
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himself up, and turning courteously to Mr. Page, expressed to him his 
fear that he must have found the journey both tedious and fatiguing. 

At dinner, which had been ordered by Alec beforehand, the two 
arrivals were waited upon by Rispani in person. ‘This also was by 
arrangement with Alec, who, for some reason which he could not 
have defined to himself, was desirous that, for the time being, 
Giovanna should keep in the background. 

It is to be borne in mind that Rispani had no suspicion, either 
then or afterwards, that the English “ Milor” was Alec’s father, or, 
indeed, any relation whatever of the young man. Ever since he had 
come abroad, young Clare had dropped his surname and had simply 
been known as “ Mr. John Alexander,” a cognomen which his Italian 
friends, to whom the English syllables seemed a concatenation of 
barbarous sounds, had not failed to naturalise into “Il Signor 
Alessandro.” 

Both Sir Gilbert and Mr. Page retired at an early hour. 

The lawyer, who despite Alec’s failings, had a very genuine liking for 
him, would fain have secured half an hour’s private talk with the young 
man, but there was no possibility of such a thing till the baronet had 
sought his own room, and then Alec was nowhere to be found. He 
had gone for a long solitary walk, and there was no knowing when he 
would be back. The hour of ten next morning had already been 
named as that which was to see the important business entered upon 
which had brought the two Englishmen so far from home. 

Mr. Page had not failed to come prepared with the legal document 
to which, in the presence of the requisite witnesses, the heir would be 
required to affix that signature which would leave him an heir no 
longer. 

The lawyer had anticipated some difficulty in obtaining a 
couple of witnesses in that out-of-the-way spot with sufficient 
knowledge of English to comprehend what was required of them, but 
it, proved to be a difficulty that was readily overcome with the help of 
Alec. In Giuseppe Rispani and a friend of his who at one time had 
filled the position of courrier de place, were found precisely the two 
people needed. 

No sooner was breakfast over than word was sent to Alec that 
everything was in readiness. Then he and the witnesses proceeded 
upstairs to the sa/a which had been set aside for the use of the 
Jorestieri. A slight haughty inclination of the head was the sole 
greeting vouchsafed them by Sir Gilbert as they entered the room. 

It may be here remarked that Alec had neither dined nor 
breakfasted with his father. Time had availed nothing to soften the 
latter’s hostility towards his eldest son. 

The baronet’s chair was apart near the window. On a table in the 
middle of the room were pens and ink, together with a formidable 
looking document. 

Mr. Page, having shaken hands with Alec, greeted the two 
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Italians in his most urbane manner, and then motioned them 
toa couple of chairs on the opposite side of the table. Next he 
handed the paper to Alec, who sat down on the third chair while he 
glanced over its various clauses, the lawyer standing at his elbow 
while he did so. That done, without a moment’s hesitation, Alec 
dipped a pen in the ink and wrote his name in full at the foot in bold 
flowing characters. He then made way for the witnesses, standing 
aside with folded arms. At Mr. Page’s invitation, Rispani moved to 
the chair vacated by Alec and proceeded to scrawl his signature on 
the line indicated by the lawyer’s finger. A like process was then 
gone through by the second Italian. Neither of them had the least 
notion as to the contents of the document to which they had appended 
their signatures. Mr. Page had taken care of that. A sheet of 

lotting-paper which he had applied to Alec’s signature was left so as 
to cover three-fourths of the paper, while the sleeve of his coat, as he 
indicated the spot where each witness was to write his name, effectually 
hid the last of the three words, “ John Alexander Clare.” 

He had not lost sight of the fact that in Catanzaro Alec was known 
only as the Signor Alessandro. 

As soon as the Italians were gone Mr. Page sat down, and from the 
breast pocket of his coat produced a bulky packet of bank notes of 
various denominations, which, with the help of a moistened fore- 
finger, he proceeded to count with methodical deliberation. 

Having satisfied himself on a point about which he had felt perfectly 
sure beforehand, he pushed the notes across the table to Alec. 

“There, sir,” he said; “if you will be at the trouble of counting 
them, you will find that they amount in the aggregate to exactly six 
thousand pounds.” 

**T will take your word for that, Mr. Page,” replied Alec, with a 
bitter smile as he crumpled up the notes and thrust them into his 
pocket. 

By this a carriage, previously ordered, was at the door. The two 
gentlemen had arranged to post as far as Reggio. Sir Gilbert, who 
despite his husk of frigidity, was far from comfortable in his mind, and 
was especially desirous of getting away at the earliest possible moment, 
had already drawn on his gloves and taken possession of his dust-coat 
and umbrella. He now extended his rigid fingers to his son, whose 
hand instinctively closed over them, but without any consciousness of 
the slightest pressure in return. 

“Good-bye,” said the baronet. ‘You have my best wishes for 
your prosperity in the future. At any time it will gratify me to hear 
that you are doing well. Now, Mr. Page, if you are ready.” 

With that the fingers were withdrawn, and turning on his heel, he 
stalked solemnly out, leaving his son, who had said no word in reply, 
standing in the middle of the room. 

Next moment Mr. Page was wringing Alec’s hand. 

“‘ Good-bye, my dear boy, and may Heaven bless and prosper you 
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exclaimed the lawyer, with an unwonted tremor in his voice. “ Never 
forget that in Cornelius Page you have a firm friend ; and don’t fail to 
advise me from time to time of your whereabouts.” 

Three minutes later, as one in a dream, Alec heard the crack of the 
driver’s whip and the rattle of the carriage as it jolted over the narrow 
paved street. Then when the last sound had died away, his manhood 
suddenly broke down. Sinking into a chair, with his elbows resting 
on the table and his face covered with his hands, he let the tears drop 
silently between his fingers. 


Now it so happened that there was one feature about the os¢eria of 
the Golden Fig, which, for various reasons, it is to be hoped is by no 
means common to similar houses of entertainment either in Italy or 
elsewhere. 

The peculiarity in question was neither more nor less than a 
peep-hole, or place of espial, behind one corner of the elaborate 
plaster scroll-work of fruit and foliage which ran round the ceiling of 
the room in which the scene related above had taken place. ‘This 
spy-hole was reached by means of a flight of steps shut up from 
ordinary view in what looked like a tall clothes closet in the adjoining 
chamber, 

The house was an old one, and what purpose this secret 
place of observation had originally served it was now impossible to 
tell. Rispani had found it there when he took the house, and on 
more than one occasion had taken advantage of it to pry into the 
doings of his guests; but never to such good purpose as to-day, for 
from that coign of vantage he had been an unseen witness of the 
transfer of the roll of notes to Signor Alessandro. 

Immediately after the departure of the Englishman Rispani sought 
his daughter. 

“The Signor Alessandro loves thee—is it not so?” he said to her 
in Italian. There was something in his tone which convinced Vanna 
that he had a special motive in putting the question. 

“ His eyes have told me that he loves me, but his words never.” 

“Thou lovest him in return ?” 

“T like him—yes; better than I like any one. But as for loving 
him—no.” 

“Should he ask thee to wed him, what will thy answer be?” 

“It will be time enough to decide that when he 4as asked me.” 

“He wé// ask thee—I feel sure of it—and thy answer must be 
yes—yes—yes !” 

Vanna’s dark orbs looked the surprise she felt. 

“ Listen,” resumed Rispani, laying a hand on her arm and speaking 
into her ear. “One of the strangers who have just gone gave the 
Signor Alessandro bank-notes to the value of six thousand pounds 
English money. ‘These eyes saw him do it. Think! Six thousand 
pounds !” 
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Father and daughter looked meaningly at each other. In the eyes 
of both sparkled the same cold avaricious gleam. At that moment 
the likeness between them was almost startling. 


Giuseppe Rispani had prophesied rightly. At the hour of sunset 
Alec Clare sought Giovanna and found her where she sat under the 
grape trellis in the far garden. Nowhere could there have been a spot 
more suitable for the purpose he had in view. Vanna might have had 
a prevision that he would look for her there. 

Alec had dreaded lest, when the crucial moment should have come, 
his tongue would fail him and that he should find himself the prey of 
a silence, at once painful and absurd. But no such mishap befell 
him. 

How the declaration brought itself about he could hardly have 
told afterwards ; all he knew was that he found it surprisingly easy and 
simple to give utterance to what he wanted to say. But it may have 
been that Vanna smoothed the way for him after a fashion which, in 
his ipreoccupation, he was scarcely conscious of. In any case, he 
spoke with an ardour and a manly earnestness which did not fail to 
carry conviction to his listener’s heart. It was impossible to doubt 
his sincerity. 

Vanna had already been made love to by more than one 
impulsive Italian, but she now discovered that this Englishman, 
ordinarily so undemonstrative and phlegmatic, could, the occasion 
being given him, rise to a height of passionate fervour which trans- 
formed him for the time being into a veritable son of the sunny South. 
Taking both the girl’s unresisting hands in his, and devouring her with 
his eyes, he ended with the words, “‘ Giovanna, will you be mine ?” 

No faintest tinge of superadded emotion flushed the clear olive of 
Vanna’s cheek, but the heavy fringes of her eyelids lifted and the mid- 
night orbs behind them gave back Alec look for look. 

Then the full ripe lips curved into a siren-like smile, the cool 
brown fingers softly returned her lover’s clasp, and in a whisper came 
the words : 

*T will be yours.” 


(Zo be continued.) 






































PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 


Sk WaLTER Scorr passed from this world on the 21st of 
September, 1832; and therefore in the present year of grace, 
1893, it is probable that very few persons still survive who can have 
known him personally—possibly the present writer may be almost the 
last yet living who had that privilege—and for this reason, a few 
reminiscences which can only date from a period of early childhood, 
may now have a certain value which they would not otherwise have 
possessed. 

I was just eleven years old, on the memorable day of gloom and 
sorrow to our household, when I heard how my father, always 
previously a strong robust man, had fallen down in a fainting fit, by 
the side of that open grave at Dryburgh in which his dearest and 
most intimate friend was about to be laid, and hid for ever from his sight. 
But during all the years that I had lived up to that time, Sir Walter 
had been a most familiar presence in our house, and my recollections 
of his appearance, his voice, his manner, and many little incidents 
of personal intercourse with him—young as I was—are as vivid at 
this date, as if only a few years instead of more than half a century 
had elapsed since then. 

It is not wonderful that it should be so, for the faithful life-long 
friendship which subsisted between him and my father, led him to look 
upon our house as a second home, and to treat his friend’s children 
with as much loving and playful familiarity as if they had been his 
own. 

One picture of him as he was then, stands out from the many 
occasions on which I saw him, with peculiar distinctness in my 
memory ; and it is somewhat singular that it should do so, as I gather 
from subsequent records that the day when the apparently trivial 
circumstance occurred, was probably one which had a sad significance 
I could not have understood at the time. 

I was sitting with my sisters, in the public gardens, when we saw 
Sir Walter coming towards us down a steep walk to the right. I can 
see him now—the tall old man seeming big and heavy to my childish 
eyes, with grey hair scarcely seen under the hat which he wore low 
on his forehead ; his arm linked in my father’s, on whom he leant 
strongly, while on the other side he was supported by a huge knotted 
stick, cut, I imagine, by himself in the woods at Abbotsford. His 
pleasant benevolent face looks in my recollection unusually grave and 
sad that day, but when he saw us children, it was lit up instantly with 
the bright smile we knew so well, and he came forward to greet us 
with all his accustomed cordiality and kindness, 
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I think we must have been both surprised and aggrieved that my 
father dismissed us quickly, and we were only allowed to interchange 
a very few words with the friend who was so dear to us ; but we must 
in truth have been much out of place, if the day was that of which he 
speaks in his journal when he says, ‘‘ Walked in Princes Street 
pleasure grounds with good Samaritan, James S , the only one 
among my numerous friends who can properly be termed amicus 
curarum mearum ;” and to which years afterwards he alluded when he 
wrote: “TI visited some remote garden grounds, where I had not been 








since I walked there with good Samaritan S 
time of my misfortunes.” 

It was but six days after the fatal news of his grievous pecuniary 
losses had reached him. Of that mournful period, however, I have 
a recollection full of much greater interest to myself. 

Sir Walter had dined with my parents, and been in the highest 
spirits, on the very evening when the announcement of the disastrous 
truth was awaiting him at his own house. Next morning, at a very 
early hour, he sent a message to my father begging him to go to him 
as quickly as he could. Much alarmed—thinking Sir Walter must 
have been taken ill—his friend hurried to him at seven o’clock in 





sadly enough at the 
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the morning. He found him already seated at his writing-table by 
candle-light, and, turning round, he at once held out his hand to my 
father, saying, “S , this is the hand of a beggar; I am ruined de 
Sond en comble.” 

It was, I believe, only a day or two after the cruel extent of his 
losses had become known to him, that he came to our house one 
afternoon for the solace and rest which I think he always found 
under his friend’s roof. 

It so happened that we were entertaining guests that day, and 
Sir Walter naturally did not feel equal to meeting any ordinary 
acquaintance at a time when he was suffering so much from anxiety 
and depression of spirits. _My mother therefore installed him 
comfortably in a room where he would be quite undisturbed ; 
regretting that both she and my father were obliged to leave him for 
an hour or two in order to attend to their visitors. She noticed that 
he was looking with his usual kind smile towards her youngest child, 
who had followed her into the room, and thinking that he might 
welcome any interruption to his own sad thoughts, she said to him, 
“Shall I leave my little F with you? perhaps she may amuse 
you till we can come back.” 

“Yes, do, by all means,” he said; ‘I shall be glad to have her.” 

She went out leaving me alone with him. I seem to see him 
now, seated in an easy-chair near the fire, with his back to the light 
and his kind face in shadow as he turned it towards me. 

“ Come here, my dear, and sit on my knee,” he said. He lifted me 
up and put his arm round me, and I leant against his breast, thinking 
how happy I was to be all alone with him, for I loved him much. 

“ Now, my dear little girl,” he said, “I know you like me to tell 
you stories, but do you know I have not got a single story in my 
head to-day ; so we will make a complete change for once, and you shall 
tell me a story, which I will listen to, instead of talking this time.” 

I made no difficulty whatever about doing as he desired, for I 
entered upon authorship at a very early age, and wrote a novel in 
large text in an old account-book, which drew shouts of laughter from 
my elder brothers when they chanced to see it. I therefore began at 
once with the coolest effrontery to give the great writer the benefit of 
my fanciful ideas, and invented then and there a long romance about 
giants, and fairies, and water kelpies—supernatural phantasms of that 
description being at all times the objects of my special predilection. 

Sir Walter listened with the utmost good humour, and I think with 
some amusement, as he laughed out heartily every now and then ; and 
when my mother came at last to relieve him from my society, 
he lifted me down to the floor with a kind embrace, saying : 

“ Well, Mrs. S , your little girl has undoubtedly got plenty of 
imagination, at all events.” 

With all his remarkable geniality and playfulness when among 
children, Sir Walter was tenacious of his dignity in some respects, 
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and especially in regard to his own Christian name, which had come 
to him through a long line of ancestors, and was greatly prized by 
him. He was much in the habit of giving fanciful names to us 
children. One of my sisters, whose little fair head was adorned with 
many ringlets, he always called Curlinda ; and some of us, in a spirit 
of imitation, ventured once to speak of him as Sir Wattie. We were 
most promptly checked by our mother, who said that nothing would 
annoy our kind friend more than to have his beautiful name altered 
in any way, and that we must never venture to take such a liberty 
again ; nor did we from that day forward. 

Perhaps the remarkable vividness with which I retain my recollec- 
tion of Sir Walter’s appearance may be due in part to the fact that he 
gave my father a full-length portrait of himself, in which he is repre- 
sented seated, with his two favourite dogs by his side ; it is a facsimile 
of one life-size executed in oils by Raeburn, and it still remains the 
cherished possession of my father’s descendants. There was, how- 
ever, a special link between Sir Walter and myself, in the tender 
affection which I felt towards his eldest little grandson, John Hugh 
Lockhart—the Hugh Littlejohn of the “‘ Tales of a Grandfather.” 

The whole history of this dear gifted child’s short life, and of 
Sir Walter’s feelings respecting him, is very pathetic. He was the 
first-born son of his daughter Sophia (Mrs. Lockhart), and was a 
singularly engaging child, very clever and animated, full of interest 
in all around him, but from infancy afflicted with a spinal complaint, 
which rendered him a perfectly helpless invalid. The fluctuating 
hopes and fears which held all who loved him in suspense throughout 
his brief existence in this world, are most touchingly expressed by Sir 
Walter himself in his private records, and form in fact almost a 
history of that cherished life, from its first dawn of golden promise to 
its final passing into the eternal day. When that day came, it was 
thus recorded by Sir Walter in his Diary: 

“ Poor Johnnie Lockhart! the boy is gone whom we made so much 
of! I could not have borne it better than I now do, and I might 
have borne it much worse.” 

This event took place on December 15th, 1831, and Sir Walter 
received the sad news at Naples, during that last journey which he 
undertook in the vain hope of restoring his own failing health ; but 
he only survived his cherished grandchild a very few months. 

The history of little Johnnie as given by Sir Walter is mournful 
enough, but my own recollections of him are all bright and happy. 
He was a little older than myself, but we enjoyed the most perfect 
companionship together. He used to lie on the drawing-room sofa in 
my father’s house, while I sat on a low chair by his side, and we had 
thus many charming hours of amusement. 

I had some other playmates at that time, who were objects of very 
special interest to Sir Walter Scott, and concerning whom we were 
able to furnish him with a good deal of desirable information, 
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The exiled King of France, Charles X., was then resident in 
Holyrood Palace with his two grandchildren—the Duc de Bordeaux, 
afterwards known as the Comte de Chambord ; and his sister Louise, 
who was never designated otherwise than as Mademoiselle. Their 
governess, the Duchesse de Gontaut, was a friend of my mother’s, and, 
as it was thought desirable that the royal children should have some 
young companions, we were selected to associate with them, and 
frequently went to them at Holyrood, while they were often also 
invited to our house. Mademoiselle especially enjoyed coming to us, 
away from all the stiffness of Court etiquette, and also because she 
had a quite romantic attachment to one of my sisters, Sir Walter’s 
Curlinda. On one occasion, when she came to us without her brother, 
we got leave to make our escape from the solemnity of the drawing- 
room, where Madame de Gontaut was seated with my mother, and we 
all ran off together to amuse ourselves in some other room. We chose 
my father’s study as the scene of our exploits, knowing that he had 
gone out. Arrived there, my sister suggested that as Mademoiselle was 
sure to be a queen some day, we had better erect a throne for her on 
the top of the writing-table and duly install her in it. ‘The young prin- 
cess was a very clever, thoughtful child, and her words were character- 
istic : ‘Ah, chérie / who can say whether in the future I shall be a 
poor little queen or a magnificent beggar.” Asa matter of fact, she 
became Duchess of Parma. But we carried out our design of treating 
her as a future monarch ; by means of a pile of cushions on the study 
table, we raised a very satisfactory, throne, and placed her upon it. 
Then I believe one of us acted as principal lady-in-waiting, and form- 
ally presented the others, who made profound curtsies, and were 
received by the princess with becoming dignity. In the midst of this 
little Court drama the door opened, and my father walked in, not 
being even aware that there were any visitors in the house, and 
he stopped in some surprise to contemplate the scene. I do not 
quite remember whether Sir Walter was with him or not, but a full 
detail of the little picture was just calculated to strike his poetic fancy. 

But whatever undeserved honour and glory I might have acquired 
in playing with the royal children, I was much happier when I was 
left alone with my dear Johnnie in our own quiet corner of the 
drawing-room. His only sister Charlotte became at a later period an 
intimate friend of mine. She was one of the loveliest beings, both in 
appearance and in mind and disposition, that was ever given to 
brighten life for too brief a space to those who loved her. I retain a 
most tender and admiring recollection of her, but Johnnie was never 
forgotten as my special companion, even after he had passed from 
human sight and knowledge. 

Of course all the members of Sir Walter’s family were well known 
to me in those days. I can just remember Lady Scott, as a pretty 
_ little old lady, dining at our house; but his daughter Anne used to 
stay with us for many weeks together, and I can well recall her 
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employing me to look out the consecutive pages of the proof sheets 
she was examining for her father. It was one of the numerous books 
sent by struggling authors for his opinion before publication. 

The last of Sir Walter’s children whom I ever saw, was his second 
son Charles. It was a considerable time after his father’s death, when 
I was living with my parents in Athens, where we had our home for 
several years. Charles was on his way to enter on a diplomatic 
appointment in Persia, and came to pay us a visit in Greece. He 
was my father’s godson, and we were all delighted to see him; he 
seemed at that time, while still quite a young man, to have a career 
of the greatest promise before him. ‘He was, I think, the most 
talented of all Sir Walter’s children: brilliant in conversation, animated 
and witty, with a charming countenance brightened by keen flashing 
eyes that were often sparkling with amusement. My recollection of 
him during that visit, shows him to have been in exceptionally high 
spirits; so much so indeed, that according to the old Scottish 
superstition often mentioned by Sir Walter in his works, he might 
have been supposed to be fey (z.e., seized with a peculiar gaiety which 
is considered the weird herald of approaching death), for the dark 
unseen shadow was even then advancing swiftly on his path. 

As I recall that happy time, I seem almost to hear again his peals 
of merry laughter ringing through the room. ‘They were called out 
especially by the amusement he derived from a very cherished 
possession of my own. ‘This was a large owl, which had been caught 
for me on the Acropolis, and to which I had given the name of 
Minerva in honour of the goddess. It had become extremely tame, 
and used to march with a stately step through the sa/on ; but it had 
acquired, I cannot tell how, a curious habit of bowing, in the most 
solemn manner possible, to any person who approached it. Charles 
was beyond measure amused by this performance, which he made the 
bird go through again and again, seeming to think that my Minerva 
displayed all the concentrated wisdom of the ancient Greeks. 

At length he had to take leave of us, and sailed for Persia, where 
very soon after we had the pain of hearing he had died very 
prematurely and suddenly. 

Of Sir Walter himself I have still two specially distinct memories, 
one of which refers to an episode in his early life, with which our 
family was somewhat nearly concerned. 

It has been recorded in his son-in-law’s account of his life, that he 
had in the days of his youth formed a most passionate attachment to 
a young lady, who was not, however, destined to become his wife. 
The period during which his thoughts and hopes were entirely 
centred upon her, seems to have been about five years; for long 
afterwards, when an old man, he alludes to it as his “three years of 
dreaming and two years of awakening.” 

The mournful awakening was caused by the marriage of the lady 
he loved so well, to my mother’s brother, Sir William Forbes. This 
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gentleman was one of Sir Walter’s own friends, and it was quite in 
accordance with the noble nature of both men, that the rivalry which 
terminated so sadly for Sir Walter, never interrupted their friendship. 
They did not meet very often afterwards, as my uncle was a very 
reserved, sensitive man, who withdrew more and more from society as 
he advanced in life. Sir Walter alludes to his disposition in this 
respect in the dedication to one of the cantos in “ Marmion,” where 
he says, addressing my father :— 


“Thou and I... 
And one whose name I may not say, 
For not mimosa’s tender tree 
Shrinks sooner from the touch than he.” 


Sir William Forbes, however, gave him a touching proof of his 
unfailing regard at the time of Sir Walter’s pecuniary misfortunes ; 
for he secretly took upon himself one of the most pressing debts, and 
defrayed it without Sir Walter ever learning the fact till after his friend 
had gone from this world. 

My personal recollection connected with Sir Walter’s early romance 
springs from an incident which took place long after the lady of his 
love and her husband had both been dead for many years. 

Lady Forbes’ mother, Lady Jane Stuart, survived them both for a very 
considerable time. Sir Walter had long held no intercourse with her, 
till he suddenly received a letter from her, formally asking his leave 
to print some MS. ballads he had written in an album belonging 
to her departed daughter. His answer drew forth a second letter 
from the aged lady, offering, him the cherished album as a gift, and 
adding : “ Were I to lay open my heart, you would find how it has 
and ever shall be warm towards you: my age encourages me, and I 
have longed to tell you not the mother who bore you followed you 
more anxiously with her blessing than I!” 

Sir Walter alludes to this letter in his own records that evening : 

“‘ A surprise, amounting nearly to a shock, reached me in another 
letter from Lady Jane Stuart. Methinks this explains the gloom which 
hung about me yesterday. I own that the recurrence of these matters 
seems like a summons from the grave ; it fascinates me. I ought 
perhaps to have stopped it at once; but I had not nerve to do so— 
alas! alas! but why alas? Humana perpessi sumus.” 

It was decided after this that Sir Walter should have an interview 
with the mother of his early love, never having seen her since the 
days when her young daughter was the object of his fondest hopes. 
He had then been for some time the faithful widower of the dear wife 
with whom he had spent many years of happy married life ; but the 
memory of the past was strong upon him, and he could not face the 
meeting with Lady Jane alone. 

He asked my mother to accompany him upon this painful visit, as 
she of course knew all the circumstances, and was intimate with her 
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sister-in-law’s mother. She was ready to do anything he wished, but 
dreaded the interview, which she knew would be painful to both. 

I have the picture now in my mind of Sir Walter walking slowly by 
my mother’s side, with his halting step, on his way to Lady Jane’s 
house ; and when the visit was over, my mother returned home greatly 
moved by what she had witnessed. She said the meeting had been 
most deeply affecting, as both Sir Walter and Lady Jane Stuart were 
completely overcome. He says in his own record of the painful scene, 
that after it was over he “ was fit for nothing but shedding tears and 
repeating verses for the whole night. This is sad work,” he adds, 
“the very grave gives up its dead. What a romance to tell! and 
told it will one day be—but the dead will feel no pain.” 

He continued after this to visit the aged lady, at intervals, till her 
death about two years later. 

The last vivid picture of Sir Walter Scott which remains strongly 
impressed on my memory is of a nature which may make it seem 
strange that I should record it as a reality; but I can only say that 
it is one of the most life-like representations of his appearance and 
manner which yet exist in my mind. 

My father had reached his ninetieth year, and more than a quarter 
of a century had elapsed since he had fainted, as we have said, beside 
the open grave of the friend he had never ceased to remember with 
deep affection. Notwithstanding his great age, his faculties remained 
quite unimpaired. By day his intelligence was as bright as ever; only 
at night, when sleep was difficult to him, his mind would sometimes 
wander back to the past. 

I had left him one autumn evening alone for a few minutes, seated 
by the fire, with only his man-servant in the adjoining room, ready to 
attend to him if necessary. When I returned, after a brief absence, I 
was surprised to find my father’s countenance almost transfigured by 
an expression of the most radiant delight. 

The moment I came in he turned to me, and told me he had 
just experienced an unexpected and inexpressible joy; he had seen 
dear Scott again! he had walked into the room quite suddenly and 
told him he had come from a very long distance to visit him. ‘Then 
my father described his unchanged appearance, and how he had sat 
down on the other side of the hearth. It had been such a joyful 
meeting, my father said, but dear Scott did not stay very long. 
His account was so detailed and clear, that I almost felt as if I had 
myself seen what he described, and the remembrance has never 
left me. 

A very few days later, there came an evening when my father fell 
asleep, and lay in a gentle slumber through the hours of darkness. 
But he “ had another dawn than ours.” Before the morning broke he 
had followed his best-loved friend to that fair land where the light 
fades not, and no shadow from earthly grief or pain can ever fall 
upon the Perfect Day. F, M. F. S. 
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THE LAW OF LIFE. 
By Ipa Lemon, 


" BAcen again! And, my dear Nellie, I wish you would tell 

Maria that it is necessary to make bacon warm, at any rate. 
No, thank you, dear, I can’t touch it. With my digestion in its pre- 
sent state I should be unfit to work if I even attempted a square inch 
of it. Are there any eggs in the house? I might venture on an 
egg.” 

“There are only shop eggs, dear. New laid are so expensive, just 
at present.” 

“Well, I must have something. I can’t possibly work on an empty 
stomach. I'll ring for the joint.” 

Mrs. Lawrence sighed faintly. The joint was nite for the 
children’s dinner. 

Hubert attacked the meagre leg of mutton with zest. His wife 
toyed with the unpalatable bacon, then laid down her knife and fork, 
baffled in her endeavour to eat. She was pale, and there were dark 
hollows beneath her eyes. She looked haggard, and older than her 
husband, though in reality she was six years his junior. His friends 
complained that she was dowdy. 

“ Are you going to do those articles that Mr. Nicholson suggested 
to you, Hubert ?” 

“Perhaps, my dear. But I can’t begin them this morning. I had 
an idea for a poem last night, and I want to start it at once. It so 
took possession of me that I could not sleep.” 

“T didn’t sleep either,” said Mrs. Lawrence plaintively. 

“I’m afraid I disturbed you, dear. I was restless I know. But 
you can’t imagine what it is to be in a creative mood. The mind 
suffers in the effort to embody the inspiration, but conception is pure 
joy. I was carried away by the possibilities of my subject. Indeed, 
but for the cold, I was tempted to get up at once, and begin the poem. 
Several lines formed themselves.” 

Mrs. Lawrence nodded vacantly. She was wondering if a pound 
of ‘steak would eke out the mutton, and whether Maria would be 
offended if she asked her to warm up the bacon for her own luncheon. 

‘You don’t seem to take much interest in it, Nellie.” 

“Oh yes, I do—indeed, I do, dear. And what is the subject?” 

She fixed her weary eyes on him—the eyes which once had grown 
brighter at his coming, and sweeter for thoughts of him who had been 
her girlhood’s ideal. 

“Well, I shall call it ‘ The Law of Life,’ because the law of life, of 
all life, seems to me to be sacrifice, and that is my theme. Now you 
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see”—he pushed aside his plate, and leant his elbow on the table—“you 
see, dear, there are, so to speak, two sorts of sacrifice, and that is what 
I want to lay special stress on. I don’t know if the subject has been 
dealt with before ; it may have been, probably has ; but I am convinced 
it has not been dealt with in my way, at anyrate in poetry. There is 
the sacrifice which is what I may call involuntary, and under this class 
we must include all inferior creatures. The law of the survival of the 
fittest which holds throughout creation, entails the annihilation of the 
unfit ; the greater feeds on the lesser, the strong triumphs over the 
weak, the higher organisms absorb the lower. Aut”—-and here Hubert 
took up the spoon and emphasised his remarks with taps on the 
saucer, which had the effect of recalling Nellie’s wandering attention— 
“ but, the mistake is, to imagine there is any merit in such sacrifice, 
There is xo merit. How can there be? It is purely the result of in- 
competence. ‘The person or thing sacrificed is passive not active, and 
there is no more reason to glorify any one for consenting to be sacri- 
ficed, than for catching the measles. Submission is weakness, Self- 
assertion is strength. Strength is to be striven after. Do you follow 
me?” 

“ Yes—yes, dear, I think so,” said Mrs. Lawrence, with a smile 
that was strangely pathetic, because somehow her eyes looked fright- 
ened. ‘‘ You mean that the weak must give themselves up, and so 
there is no goodness in it. But don’t you think there might be— 
well, there might be something noble in the way they submit. I 
mean, you may have to do a thing and yet—Oh, dear, I can’t express 
myself as I want to—but——” 

She paused, and began rolling crumbs of bread into a ball with her 
thumb and forefinger; from the action of her throat it seemed as it 
she were with difficulty swallowing some hard substance; but her 
mouth was empty. 

** Well, and then there is the second class,” went on Hubert, with a 
wave of his hand as if to push aside an objection not worth looking 
at; “and it is especially on that that I wish to dwell. My dear 
Nellie”—he flung himself back in his chair, and ran his fingers 
through the fair hair which he wore somewhat long in front so that 
it had a trick of falling over his forehead—*“ there is enough to com- 
pose a book if one lays down for meditation all the heads in that 
class. There is the sacrifice of the strong for the weak—the vo/untary, 
sacrifice, you understand, such for instance as the sacrifice of Buddha ; 
then the sacrifice of mothers to their children, inspired by love— 
ah, you like that I see! Yes, yes, we must appeal to all sides of 
humanity ; that is the poet’s mission—his great mission. Ah, and 
the poet himself, he makes a sacrifice ; he gives his soul, his heart, his 
intellect—to whom? ‘To an ungrateful world which cannot under- 
stand him because he is so far above it ; but his sacrifice is not in vain, 
for he elevates, he teaches, and at last the world 7s fitted to receive 
his message, The martyrs of science, of art, of religion, all, a// have 
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been voluntary sacrificers, priests offering themselves on their own 
altars. I must adduce them as examples—think, my dear, of the long 
line of them—the vista which presents itself to the imagination is 
glorious—it is positively overwhelming !” 

The poet rose from his chair, and began pacing up and down the 
room. At last he stopped opposite his wife, and gazed at her. She 
was still absently making balls of bread, though she had accumulated 
a small pile of them. 

“Well?” he said, for she had made no remark on his harangue. 

At his voice, which was louder than usual and not free from 
displeasure, she started, and glanced up. 

“J was thinking, dear,” she said deprecatingly, “ won’t it be rather 
—long?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered shortly. “Perhaps.” And he 
turned on his heel. 

“Good heavens,” he remarked mentally, “ what it is to have a 
wife so devoid of soul, of imagination! She has absolutely no 
sympathy for art. I might as well speak to a stone. Better! It 
would be less aggravating.” 

“ When it is done,” said Mrs, Lawrence slowly, ‘do you suppose 
you will sell it soon, dear?” 

*T don’t know. How can I tell?” he answered abruptly. 

* Hubert.” 

“ What ?” 

** When will you begin those articles for Mr. Nicholson ?” 

Oh, when I am in the mood for them. Really, Nellie, it’s no 
good worrying me about them. How could I do them well when my 
mind is full of something else? It’s absurd, you know; it’s un- 
reasonable.” 

“ But Mr. Nicholson pays so promptly, and—and ” She passed 
her hand across her eyes. 

“What ?” 

“Oh, Hubert! There’s so much to think of. I know it’s very 
silly of me, and I don’t want to spoil your pleasure in your work, 
but—fame is so long in coming, and we are so very poor.” 

“That is so like a woman,” Lawrence cried impatiently. ‘ Don’t 
you see that in the future I shall earn much more than if I did 
hack-work now. You don’t want me to prostitute my intellect, I 
suppose. It’s a wicked thing to do—it’s sinning against the gifts 
of Providence.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Lawrence, who was crying feebly, “ but 
—the children—and I am so tired.” 

She laid her arms down on the table, and hid her face on them. 

“Pshaw !” muttered Hubert. 

Then he came over to her, and patted the bowed head. Mrs. 
Lawrence’s hair had been black, but it was already beginning to be 
streaked with grey. Her husband noticed it at this moment, and 
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somehow it annoyed him. He was a great admirer of beauty, and he 
imagined he loved his wife. 

“There, there,” he said soothingly, “ you’re overdone, my dear! 
I must manage for you to have a little holiday. There is sure to be 
a cheque before long” (how often his wife had heard this—it had 
lost its power to comfort now). “Sure to be. Come, cheer up. 
You unnerve me. And I shan’t be able to work, and then of course 
we can’t earn. There, that’s right,” as she looked up, and tried to 
smile; “I can’t bear to see you unhappy, little woman. You used to 
be so bright.” 

“Was I?” she thought drearily. “It all seems so long ago.” 
But she kissed her husband with lips that still trembled. He had 
not lost his fascination for her, though her idolatry was over long ago. 
She realised that he had eyes, but saw not, and ears, but did not hear, 
like those whom the foolish heathen worshipped ; and so, though she 
still made sacrifices to him, they were made through compulsion 
and sometimes even laid on the altar with scorn and unbelief. 

“That is right. Now, I will take a turn in the garden, and then I 
will set to work at once. Don’t let any of the children come to the 
study, and if I don’t appear at luncheon, you might send me a cup of 
coffee and some biscuits. Perhaps you'll bring it in yourself. Maria 
always makes such a clatter, and it’s disturbing.” 

He went off, to work himself into a frame of mind suitable for 
poetical composition. Mrs. Lawrence sobbed for a few minutes, but 
she could not indulge herself. Besides, she had a horror of what she 
called “ giving way.” She took her key-basket before long, and made 
her way to the kitchen, to give orders to the general servant. 

“There ain’t much in the house,” said Maria, “’cepting fragments. 
There was a bit of mack’rel, but I giv’ it to Master Johnny for, supper ; 
what with the heat and that, I don’t hold with keepin’ fish on hand ; 
and I expec’ master’s made a hole in the mutton. Why didn’t he eat 
his bacon? Ain’t bacon good enough for him?” 

“It was a little underdone, Maria. And you know how particular 
the master has to be with his delicate digestion !” 

Maria snorted. 

“Him got indigestion! why, he’s as hearty as a ostrich. I’ve lived 
with a dyspeptic gentleman, and I knows how indigest’n takes a 
person—there’s redness of nose, and flatilence after meals, and things 
o’ that sort. Indigestion indeed! I wonder he don’t engage a 
perfeshunal cook, if he’s so particular.” 

“Hush, Maria!” said Mrs. Lawrence with dignity. 

“If I don’t suit, p’raps I’d better go where I’m appreciated,” said 
Maria sulkily. 

** But you do suit us, Maria. I am quite satisfied with you on the 
whole. I think you are a very good, patient girl.” 

** And so one had need be,” said the servant, a little mollified, 
“‘ Howsomdever, I shall be havin’ a home of my own before long.” 
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“Don’t be in a hurry to marry, Maria,” said Mrs. Lawrence, gently. 
Tt isn’t all love-making, you know.” 

“Oh, I’m not in any hurry partikler. Nors Jim. We’ve kep’ 
company for four years, and he only mentioned furniture last week. 
One can’t take it a man’s in earnest till he mentions furniture, but 
that means business, and when they means business it don’t do to 
thwart ’em. Well, touchin’ that mutton, shall we make up with a bit 
of stew! I’ve got some onions, and I can run round to Curtis’s, 
Oh, I remember——” 

“What, Maria?” as the girl reddened and looked awkward. 

“ Why, m’m,” said Maria, fidgetting with her apron, “it ain’t as I 
want to make you uncomfortable, but P 

“ Well?” 

“Why, last time I went there, that day the ribs wasn’t quite fresh, 
the man was quite impert’nent. ‘ You’d better tell your missus,’ says 
he, ‘ that when people don’t pay their bills, they can’t expec’ to be served 
like them as does.’ ‘That’s false,’ says I; ‘my missus pays reg’lar.’ 
‘Do she!’ says he, ‘ why they’re the talk of the neighbourhood, and 
you'd better keep your eye on your wages.’ ‘ Which, none of your 
insinivations,’ says I ; ‘ I’ve had ’em reg’lar at the quarter, and I don’t 
put my foot in this shop agen.’ And I took up my fresh ribs and 
walked. You'll excuse me mentionin’ of it, ma’am.” 

“Yes, Maria,” said Mrs. Lawrence absently. She gave the rest of 
her orders, and went upstairs. Before going to the nursery, she 
re-entered the sitting-room, and unlocked her desk. She took out 
her account book, and ran her eye down it. Then she hurried across 
the passage to her husband’s room. He was not there, but still 
enjoying his saunter round the garden. She went to the window, 
and called him. “Hubert!” And again, as he took no notice: 
“ Hubert.” 

He strolled down the gravel path, and stood under the window, the 
sunlight on his handsome, careless, sensuous face. 

“What do you want, Nellie? I asked particularly not to be 
disturbed.” , 

“But you are not working yet, dear.” 

“Tam. It’s so silly to imagine that one is not working unless one 
s sitting at a table with a pen in one’s hand. My brain is most 
active, and I have already completed the first stanza. I think I shall 
adopt the metre of. ‘ 

“Hubert, excuse my interrupting you, but I have so much to do, I 
can’t wait. Didn’t you give Curtis the bank-note I gave you on the 
toth. I want the receipt.” 

“Oh, my dear girl, I meant to tell you. Yes, yes.” He fidgetted 
a little, uneasily, with his foot, kicking a stone away. 

“You did?” 
“No, I didn’t take it to Curtis after all.” 
“What did you do with it?” Mrs. Lawrence’s face had grown 
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very white and stiff-looking. ‘ You know I particularly asked you to 
go there because I couldn’t leave baby.” 

‘¢ And so I should have done, my dear, only I remembered that I 
was out of foolscap, and as I went down the High Street, I got some 
at Berdoe’s, and when I handed him that note, he came down upon 
me for something I owed him for some old editions he had procured 
for me. I wouldn’t quarrel with Berdoe for the world ; it would be 
so unpleasant ; besides, he knows so many professional men ; so I 
thought it best to settle with him. Of course one can’t explain to a 
man like that that one hasn’t got the money. It would be infra dig. 
And Curtis can wait. He’s a great deal better off than we are.” 

Mrs. Lawrence moistened her lips before she spoke again. 

“But the money was not yours to spend, Hubert. It was what 
my father sent me for my birthday.” 

“ My dear Nellie, you quibble. If you were good enough to spend 
the money on paying a bill, it surely couldn’t matter which bill was 
paid. But for heaven’s sake don’t let’s quarrel about it. Nothing 
could be more vulgar.” 

Her eyes flashed, and the colour leapt into her cheeks. But she 
did not speak. She stepped back into the room, and crushed her 
hands on her heaving bosom, 

“T thought my spirit was broken,” she said between her clenched 
teeth, “but it isn’t—it isn’t. I have enough left to hate him—to hate 
him.” Then, frightened at her own vehemence, she ran from the room 
and up to the nursery to take refuge with her children. 

Hubert meanwhile went back to his meditations. 

“T am glad Nellie does not nag like some women,” he thought 
comfortably ; “I don’t think she’ll allude to the subject again. And 
I shall soon be able to pay her back. Of course she couldn’t exactly 
tealise how inexpedient it would be to quarrel with Berdoe. . . . Dear, 
dear. I wish I could have a study out of the house. Nothing is so 
deadening as these domestic worries. Let me think, where was I ? 

“¢ And, drunk with its own wine, the reeling mind No, I 
hardly like that.” 

“The reeling mind, intoxicate——’ No, that’s worse. When 
one gets hold of an image, it haunts one. ‘And with its spirits 
wine ? That’s ridiculous! I think I'll keep the other: 











“ And drunk with its own wine, the reeling mind 
Pursues its way, nor feels the mocking wind, 
The scorching sun,...... 


* Perhaps ‘ heeds’ is a better word than ‘ feels.’ I suppose I may as 
well go into the study, now. The sun is getting rather overpowering.” 
Mrs. Lawrence could not afford to keep a nurse. She had 
in occasionally a nurselet who had not yet flowered into full 
dignity. This young person helped Maria, and looked after Mabel 
when she would otherwise have had to be left alone. Mabe 
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was the youngest child, and she was three years old; Johnny, who 
was eight, went to school, only just at present he was having 
his summer holidays; and Norah was two years younger than he. 
When the nursemaid was otherwise occupied, Norah kept an eye 
on her little sister. Mrs. Lawrence saw as much of them as she 
could, but as she had to do some of the housework, and to make 
their clothes, it was not possible for her to enjoy their society at 
leisure. The children loved their faded, gentle little mother, and 
ran to meet her joyfully when she opened the nursery door. The 
nurse, a pale, solemn-faced maiden, who looked as if Nature had 
pinched her features playfully before she had cast her on one side, 
was washing up the breakfast-things, pausing every now and then to 
scratch the tip of her thin nose with a damp forefinger. She loved 
Mrs. Lawrence too, and a twitching of her mouth to one side, which 
was her manner of smiling, testified to her pleasure at seeing her. 

“Ma,” shouted Johnny, brandishing a letter before her, “I am 
glad you’ve come up! Look here, this is from Chesley. And what 
do you think? He’s in Folkestone—they’ve got a house for the 
holidays ; no end of larks. And can I go, he says?” 

His cheeks and eyes were bright with excitement as he gave her 
the letter to read. Johnny was Mrs. Lawrence’s favourite child, her 
eldest, and her only son. She kissed him as she took the grimy 
epistle, with the wild handwriting, from his hot hand, Johnny was 
getting too old for these demonstrations ; he began to resent them as 
a slur on his manliness. But he submitted now, with a good grace, 
and even returned the caress; he wished to coax his mother, and be 
in her good books. 

6c May I ?” 

Mrs. Lawrence read through the note. It was short, and yet it 
took her a long time to reach the end. At any rate, it seemed to 
Johnny ages before she answered him. 

“*T don’t—see—how you can, sonny.” 

‘Oh, mother ! ” 

It cut her to the heart to see how the little face fell, She turned 
away her own with faltering resolution. 

** Let me read it through again, dear.” 

Johnny began to kick with impatience; he had mastered the 
contents of the note in a few seconds. He could not see why his 
mother took. so long about it. He did not know that she was 
making mental calculations all the time her eyes were fixed on the 
words which ran sloping down the page: 


“ DEAR LAWRENCE,—We have been here a week, and it is splended. 
I go in a boat and catch fish. At least father catches, and i go in 
the boat you wouldn’t beleeve how jolly it is, and the weather is jolly. 
I hope you are quite well. Would you like to come hear, my mother 
says tell your mother she would be very plesed and you could learn 
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to swim with me, it would be jolly. ihope you can. Are you 
learning your holiday tarsk? Iam not yet. Rite soon and tell me, 
* Your affecshunate friend, 
“Tom TayLor CHESLEY.” 


“ps, imean rite soon about if you can come, not the holiday 
tarsk. 
“p.s, (2) My mother says ‘ when.’ 
“Tom TAYLoR CHESLEy.” 


“Well, mother—oh, don’t say ‘ No.’” 

“T don’t want to, Johnny.” 

He sidled up to her and put his arm round her neck. 

“You needn’t funk about the sea, because I’ll be ever so careful. 
Besides, Chesley says his father was a sailor, once; and all the boys 
have gone somewhere, I’m the only one who stayed at home for the 
holidays. And it is rather rot, now isn’t it ?” 

“ Darling, I wish we could have gone away—all of us.” And Mrs, 
Lawrence lifted the pale baby on to her lap. 

“T want to go to the sea too, mamma,” said Norah. “I re- 
member last year with Aunt Annie, and it was nice; and I’ve got 
my pail still, and the spade. Can’t I go if Johnny goes?” 

“You're not asked, stupid,” said Johnny. ‘Chesley doesn’t care 
about girls, and besides——” 

“ Hush, Johnny! Perhaps we'll go away together, one of these 
days, Norah darling, when papa’s ship comes home.” 

* And take baby ?” 

“ Take ba-bee,” lisped Mabel. 

‘Yes, my precious,” said her mother, clasping her closer. 

More than Johnny or Norah she longed for the sea. It seemed 
to her that she would be perfectly happy, if she might only sit 
quite still for a little while, and feel the sea-spray on her face, 
and taste the saltness of the air, and let the wind blow on her 
forehead. Oh, if she might go straight away—away from the heat, 
and the weariness, and the cares, and the sense of never being alone! 
Ah, but no—she must have her children with her; and watch them 
playing and running, and hear their laughter, while they gained colour 
and beauty and strength. That would rest her too. 

“Then I can write and say ‘Yes,’ mother. And I’ll want some 
new shoes, please, because there’s a hole in mine.” 

*‘ And so there is a hole in mine, too,” chirped Norah, who always 
imitated her brother. ‘ Look!” and balancing herself precariously 
on one foot, she raised the other for inspection. 

“Oh, Johnny, my dearie, I don’t see ow we can afford it.” 

Johnny, who was already fumbling at his little writing-case, turned 
round suddenly, and dropped his ink-pot with a crash. 

“Do you mean, I mayn’t?” he cried, his face crimson with anger 
and surprise. ‘Oh, it 7s a shame!” 
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“Lor, Master Johnny,” screamed the nursemaid, “the ink’s a comin’ 
hout. Oh, I never did!” and she rushed to his side and began wiping 
the floor with the tea-cloth, which eventually she employed for rubbing 
the nose-tip, the constant irritation of which now inopportunely 
asserted itself. 

Mrs. Lawrence was torn between a desire to laugh, and a desire to 
cry, as she looked from the pale face of the maid with its blackened 
feature, to the red, wrathful visage of her little boy. 

“Tt 7s a shame!” repeated Johnny. “All other people go away in 
the summer, and I don’t see why we should be poked up in London.” 

“You have the garden to play in, my child.” 

“ That’s no good, It isn’t a big garden. Besides, it isn’t like the sea.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Lawrence, her sense of the ridiculous asserting 
itself, and she laughed. 

Johnny laughed too. His anger was never of long duration. And 
he took this as a good omen. 

‘Oh, mother, you don’t mean ‘No’ really, do you?” 

“T don’t want to mean it, dearie. But I don’t see what we can 
do. You see I’m not rich, like Mrs. Chesley. You’d want a new suit 
of clothes as well as your railway-fare ; and shoes, and a hat ; and I’m 
very short of money just at present.” 

She thought of the five pounds and sighed. 

“‘T’ll give up my pocket-money, mother, till it’s paid off.” 

“Oh, Johnny, you have as much idea of what things cost—as your 
father”—-she was going to add, but said instead—‘“ as the baby. 
A penny a week is only four and fourpence a year, my lamb, and you 
would have to go without your pennies for a great many years before 
you paid it off.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Johnny submissively. He was not pleased 
with the prospect of having no toffee for years to come. “I suppose 
I'll have not to go, but I do wish we had a rich father. It’s no fun 
when you can’t do things.” 

He took the sheet of paper and began to write. 

‘Look here, mother,” he said suddenly, his eyes full of tears. “I 
don’t know how I can tell Chesley. I’m not going to let him see how 
poor we are. He wouldn’t understand.” ‘The little voice was as 
proud as its tremulousness would allow. 

Mrs. Lawrence ought perhaps to have demonstrated to him that 
poverty was no disgrace, and that it was sinful to be ashamed of it. 
But somehow she never thought of that. Her own sensitiveness 
made her realise exactly how her little son was feeling about it; 
besides, his attempt at resignation seemed to her more touching than 
his anger. It was so good of him to try and be brave, poor little 
fellow, and it was very hard that he should not have a bright 
childhood. And he needed a change. He was growing, and his face 
was thinner than she liked to see it. Be: 

“Johnny,” she said desperately, ‘‘ you must go. 
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“But,” he replied, his shining eyes contradicting the words, “I 
don’t want to if it’s going to be very dear. [I'll say no, if you’d rather. 
I don’t care so much, mother.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lawrence, “ you must go. But don’t write to 
Chesley yet. We must see about trains first. Norah, play with baby 
a little while, will you, dearie? You can go out in the garden if you 
like, only keep in the shady part.” 

She went up to her bedroom, and locked the door. Then she 
knelt down, hiding her face in her thin hands. She had retained the 
simple faith of her girlhood. If she had not been in the habit of 
taking her troubles to God, she would have given in long ago, and 
grown bitter and callous. 

“ Dear Father,” She prayed, “show me what I can do. Do not 
let my little ones lose the sunshine of their childhood though I am 
left in shadow. I want them to be happy. Help me not to have 
hard thoughts of their father, but to forgive him his faults as I hope 
mine will be forgiven. Oh, my Father, I am very tired, but Thou 
canst give me strength. If there is any sacrifice I can make, I will 
do it so gladly.” 

At the word “sacrifice” there entered her mind the words her 
husband had said to her that morning at breakfast. She stopped in 
her praying, and a queer little smile came into her eyes. It seemed 
incongruous that the man who had never given up a pleasure, or a 
wish, or a penny for others should feel competent to write a poem on 
the joys and pains of sacrifice, and be, as he professed, carried away 
by the beauty of the subject. Ah well, Ze thought nothing of her 
sacrifices, they were “involuntary.” She was not good enough to 
want to make them, and they were prompted by necessity. What had 
he said? ‘The mistake is, to imagine there is any merit in such 
sacrifice. There is zo merit. It is the result of incompetence.” 
Well, she was one of the “ inferior creatures ” to whom he had alluded, 
and it was at any rate her duty, if not her glory, to submit. And she 
could do her duty. 

She crouched down by the bed for some little time, waiting. She 
hoped that somehow God would help her. At last she sprang up. 
An idea had occurred to her which she was surprised had never 
suggested itself before. She could get rid of her jewellery! She 
took down the Japanese case where she kept it, and poured the 
contents of the drawers on to the bed. ‘They did not make a very 
grand display. There were some coral ornaments she had had in her 
childhood, a locket or two, the pearls her mother had given her at 
her confirmation—she kissed those and laid them on one side—a 
little diamond star which had been her husband’s wedding present 
(she could not remember that she had ever received a present since), 
and a rather valuable bracelet which had been the gift of her father. 
As she handled the bracelet she hesitated, pondering a second. 
Should she appeal to her father? No; she put aside the thought 
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almost at once. He had never liked her husband, and it was all she 
could do to keep peace between them as it was. He was so fond of 
her, that for his sake she was obliged to hide from him as far as possible 
what her life really was. And had he not so recently sent her five 
pounds, that he might be justified in asking how she had spent it ? 
She laid the bracelet by the side of the star ; then put those and the 
other trinkets, all but the pearls, into a box, and, shivering a little, 
unlocked the door. 

As she tied her bonnet-strings before the glass she was shocked at 
her own face. 

“‘ How ugly I have grown,” she thought, “ and how old! After all, 
_ I am not the sort of person who needs jewellery.” 

It was very hot in the street. Mrs. Lawrence looked in vain for a 
shady side. The sun seemed to beat on her, and she felt weak and 
sick, But she set her lips together, and gathered all her resolution. 
It was not very far to the High Street. As she called up a mental 
vision of her destination, she blushed, and her eyes smarted. She 
had looked in at the window sometimes, and wondered what different 
fates had led people to dispose of the queer, various, occasionally 
beautiful things, displayed there. Perhaps after all most of the causes 
had been as unromantic, as commonplace as her own. ‘Coming 
down in the world,” is an everyday occurrence, and as a rule attended 
with loss rather than increase of romance. There is a dowdiness 
about it, a sordid side. . . . Mrs. Lawrence did not look romantic 
just then, and she certainly did not feel it. She was not exactly 
miserable. She had a consciousness that nothing mattered very 
much, that there were many disagreeable things in life, and this was one 
of them. It had to be gone through with. So she walked straight on 
till she reached the shop with its well-known sign. 

She cast a glance round, but none of her few acquaintances were 
visible, and she rapidly pushed open the door, and hurried into the 
cool, dark, musty shop, where Mrs. Z. Moss, proprietress, was sitting, 
in the absence of her husband. 

The pawnbroker’s wife was a fat woman, who wore a bright print 
skirt and a loose blouse. She looked up lazily at Mrs. Lawrence. 
The Jatter felt a sharp pang that was almost envy of this woman. 
Her husband worked, and she could sit in a comfortable armchair 
in comparative idleness. What a placid face she had, what plump 
cheeks, what twinkling eyes, and she was satisfied if only she could 
eat and drink well and read, as she had been doing, the penny 
love-stories of high life, with the illustrations of young dukes with 
sixteen inch waists, leaning carelessly against pillars, and making love 
to damsels seven feet high. Happy pawnbroker’s wife ! 

The latter in her turn regarded Mrs, Lawrence, but she had not a 
sufficiently rapid brain to think about her till afterwards. She saw 
only a customer who looked ladylike, though she wore a shabby black 
dress and a faded bonnet ; her face was a dull uniform pallor from the 
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heat, and her eyes were sunk deep in her head. Mrs. Moss did not 
find her interesting. Her jewellery was more so, especially the bracelet. 

“IT suppose her husband drinks,” Mrs. Moss said to herself, half an 
hour afterwards, when she again picked up her paper, and resumed the 
protestations of Sir Cyril Vane to the hard-hearted Lady Alicia. 

“It seems very little,” Mrs. Lawrence thought. And all the way 
home she wondered if Mr. Moss would have given her more. 

‘Never mind,” she said aloud, when she was once more in her own 
room, and had bathed her face and hands, “I will take them out— 
some day. Perhaps when Hubert has finished his poem, and had it 
accepted.” She smiled rather drearily, and went to the door. 

“Johnny,” she called. . 

“Master John is in the garden, m’m,” said the nursemaid appearing. 
“ Lor’m, you do look tired!” 

“Yes, I’ve been out, and the sun is strong.” She went down the 
stairs, holding on to the banisters. At the door of the study she 
paused. She remembered the time-table was in there. She knocked. 

“ May I come in, dear ?” 

Hubert made a movement of impatience. ‘ How can one work 
with these constant interruptions?” he said mentally ; but answered, 
with what seemed to him admirable self-control, ‘‘ Certainly, my love.” 

“I am not going to disturb you,” said Nellie, as she stepped into 
the cool, comfortable room—the prettiest in the house—“ I want the 
A. B. C., that is all.” 

“Tt’s on the table by the window.” 

Mrs. Lawrence extracted it from the fascinating litter of books 
and papers which strewed the table alluded to. Hubert scratched a 
little with his pen. He was afraid that if he gave his wife an opening 
for conversation she would stay. She, on her part, did not mean to 
mention Johnny’s trip till all arrangements were made. 

When she was at the door once more, she could not resist asking, 
turning to look at him: 

** How have you got on this morning, dear ?” 

“Pretty well,—oh, pretty well, thanks, Nellie. Not much in 
quantity you know, but excellent in quality. I’m fairly satisfied, on the 
whole. Eight lines is a decent morning’s work. But still, to tell you 
the truth, the beauty of the subject makes me a bit dissatisfied. The 
difficulty is to do it justice.” 
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COUNTRY LOVERS. 


You and I were country lovers, 
Courting in a country lane, 

Where the lilac and laburnum 
Shed their flowers of fragrant rain. 

Thirty years this year, and backward 
Time his pendulum has swung 

To that rare and golden summer, 
Love, when you and I were young. 


I was but a simple rustic, 
But of you to-day I’ll swear,| 
Not a lady in the county 
Had a face one half so fair. 
Was the love a whit less tender, 
Or the joy less keen and fine, 
That from ’neath a white sun-bonnct 
Your eyes shyly answered mine? 


I can see the gnarled old hawthorn 
Where we loved to pause and wait, 
Saying all-important nothings 
Ere we reached your father’s gate. 
’Tis your mother’s voice soft chiding— 
“Saw ye such a pair as ours— 
With the night dew fast a-falling, 
Lingering there amid the flowers ! 


Yonder stands the grey old homestead, 
Where the roses loved to climb, 
Peering in at every lattice 
All that glorious summer-time. 
And the cheery farm-house kitchen, 
With its spotless red-tiled floor, 
And the hospitable firelight 
Flickering thro’ the open door. 


Round it stretched the quaint old garden 
And I fancy even yet 
I can catch the subtle sweetness 
From the beds of mignonette. 
Just a wilderness of flowers 
Modern gardeners despise ; 
But to me a mystic pleasaunce 
Where I walked in Paradise. 


There they grew in all their splendour 
Sunflower gold, and hollyhocks, 

Columbine, sweet-williams, poppies, 
Gillyflowers and cheerful phlox. 

















Country Lovers. 


Pansies growing down the borders, 
Monkshood, marigold, and musk ; 

And the tall white summer lilies 
Shining like great stars at dusk. 


Thither came the sound of waters, 
Coo of dove and hum of bees, 

And the merry notes of blackbirds 
Piping in the cherry-trees. 

Throstles singing pastoral part-songs, 
Cuckoo’s cry along the vale ; 

And at eve the strange wild music 
Of the love-lorn nightingale. 


Ah, those blessed summer Sundays, 
When we two had plighted troth! 

How the distant church bells chiming 
Rang as joy-bells for us both! 

Fresh and sweet you walked beside me, 
In your lilac cotton gown— 

Have they any gear as dainty, 
Wife, as that in London town? 


I can see the swift soft blushes 
Coming in that wild rose-face ; 
And the quick new lights of feeling 

Giving newer, deeper grace ; 
Oh, the world was full of magic, 
’Twas a strange enchanted land, 
Where amid the waving cornfields 
You and I walked hand in hand! 


Thirty years ago this summer— 
But the face that now I see, 

Worn and seamed with toil and trouble, 
Is a fairer face to me! 

Joy and sorrow, we have known them, 
And life’s tale is well-nigh told, 

Yet we still are young together 
In a love that ne’er grows old. 


Well, the world has prospered lately, 
And since yon invention pays, 
We can buy the dear old cottage 
Where we mean to end our days. 
Hey! for dewy mead and orchard, 
After all life’s toil and fret, 
Patience, wife, a little longer, 
We'll be country lovers yet! 





CHRISTIAN BURKE 
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LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


By CuarLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AutHoR or “IN THE 
Lotus-LAND,” ETC., ETC. 


CAPE TOWN, April, 1893. 


(CARE AMICE,—When I sent you word that I was going to South 

Africa in search of health, you first tried to dissuade me from 
my purpose; declared it a mistake; I should be in sympathy with 
nothing I saw, nothing I did; travelling about the country was diffi- 
cult and laborieus, wearying in its monotony. You urged me to 
come eastward; the Golden Horn alone was worth all the beauties 
of South Africa put together; whilst, with you, health, rest and 
recreation would be possible: in full measure. In South Africa, all 
these charms would be conspicuous by their absence. The country 
had nothing in common with one’s love of antiquity and beauty; no 
ancient towns, no architectural monuments; none of the refined 
atmosphere always surrounding places “with a history” as with a 
halo. 

Finally you played your trump card and used your strongest 
argument—just as ladies invariably put the pith and marrow of their 
letters into their postscript. Which, by the way, reminds me of a 
charming correspondent, who once sent me a budget of ten pages, 
full of descriptions of places and people in Switzerland, amongst 
whom she was sojourning ; ending with “ Yours most affectionately, 
Dorothy Boscawen.” ‘Then came, just as if it were an afterthought 
of small importance : 

“P.S. I am going to be married next month to Sir John D., of 
whom I have seen a great deal out here—we were boy and girl lovers 
years ago, but the fates gave to him another woman and to me another 
man: both marriages, I fear, de convenance. Time has set us free, and 
in our renewed acquaintance old feelings revived. True, he is forty- 
one and I am thirty-six, but I think, the age of folly and romance 
being over, we may the more rely upon our ‘sentiments.’ We shall be 
married very quietly at Geneva: and as yet you are almost the only 
exception I have made in breaking silence about the matter. I want 
you to come out and give me away. Geneva and its neighbourhood 
at the end of October is more beautiful than you can imagine ; the 
repose of everything after the rush and crowd of tourists—who have 
gone their several ways, North, South, East and West, to their separate 
countries—makes one think and dream of paradise. You will say that 
I ought to be in paradise, under any circumstances. Jo amico, at 
thirty-six we have ceased to pursue that ignis fatuus a paradise on 
earth: but I don’t mind confessing to you that I am intensely happy, 
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and very thankful for the new life that is before me. The old life, 
you know, was not Ah! Treachery! John is looking over my 
shoulder, and declares that I must now give up all my male corre- 
spondents—he won’t stand one of them. I tell him I would rather 
give up Aim than you. It is impudent of me—and I fear not true! 
He pretends to restore me my ‘liberty’—you are the cause of our 
first quarrel! We make it up very prettily (you may guess how), and 
he grants the concession. Now in return for so much truth and 
fidelity, be here on the 1st of November without fail.” 

All this, I say, came in at the end of aclosely-written budget of ten 
pages, very pretty and charming and graphic, but all about nothing, as 
one might say. The letter was the shell, the postscript held the kernel. 
So with you: you kept your strongest argument for the last: yourself. 
You referred to our old Egyptian days; to Cairo, its tombs and 
mosques ; the desert and its wonderful freedom: to our delightful 
evenings, when you instructed me in the art of coffee-making, and 
conversation never flagged, and magic surrounded us, and the sands of 
life were gilded by the charms of a new-found friendship. 

Your last argument would have prevailed, but, alas, it was too late. 
For good or ill, for better for worse, the die was cast, our passage was 
taken. H.—not the H. of your remembrance, who, as you know, is now 
in India, but another H.—would have been heart-broken at any change 
of plans: he much wished to see South Africa: wished for a sea- 
voyage, and the experience of crossing the line, though the days and 
the charms of tarring and feathering are happily as extinct as the dodo. 
To disappoint him was out of the question. 

And then there was the one great inducement—the search for 
health : a rather forlorn hope, but what drowning man will not cling 
to a straw? A sea voyage had always done wonders, though I had 
never been so hard hit as now. INFLUENZA, you know, had laid its 
fatal hand upon me. Life had lost all couleur de rose, and seemed 
henceforth a “ dreary, tenantless mansion.” A voyage to the Cape 
was said to be the great remedy. Every one returned from it as 
strong as a lion ; a giant refreshed : satirical comparisons, for I could 
never roar at the best of times, and there were no giants in the days 
when I first looked upon the world; but I took the remedy for 
granted. 

As usual, those friends were most emphatic in their advice who 
knew least about the matter. But the die was cast, and the day of 
departure arrived. 

Meanwhile, as I could not come to you, you bound me to a pro- 
mise to keep you au courant of my movements; to write frequently 
a full and faithful account of our wanderings ; the adventures we went 
through, the dreams we realised, the disappointments we met with; 
all the incidents of travel which make up the lights and shades of 
one’s days and hours, 

I made the rash vow, and you once remarked that we both hold a 
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promise sacred. From time to time you will receive a budget as 
voluminous probably as any I ever acknowledged from my friend 
Dorothy Boscawen, but with no such interesting and momentous 
postscript. 

On revient & ses premitres amours : but to few can the experience 
and opportunity be given. I ought to have told you, in conclusion 
of my story, that I put in an appearance on that memorable 1st of 
November, and shivered as I gazed upon the cold waters of Geneva’s 
Lake. But friendship must make sacrifices, and that was before the 
days of INFLUENZA. I gave Dorothy away into good keeping: and 
she left the church Lady D. Presently I found that I had not lost a 
friend but gained one, and she has carte blanche in the matter of cor- 
respondence. She is more happy than is the general lot of mortals: 
and a son and heir, now rising four, has been vouchsafed to them : 
the pride of his father’s heart, the idol of his mother’s. Both previous 
marriages had been childless: and a child coming somewhat late in 
life, seems especially Dieudonné: so they have called him Theodore. 

As far as our voyage is concerned, we began at the beginning ; it 
seemed well to go through the whole experience. ‘This means, that 
instead of joining the vessel at Southampton, as most of the passengers 
do, we started from Blackwall. To miss going down the river and the 
channel, is to lose almost the very best and most interesting part of 
the journey. You have the whole vessel to yourself; and there is 
not the unpleasantness of going down with the special train, and 
finally reaching the ship on a tender as crowded as an excursion 
steamer. 

We were to start on the Friday morning at seven o’clock, there- 
fore had to be on board overnight. 

We had undertaken a delightful charge ; nothing less than the care 
of our old friend Mrs. S., who was going out to the Orange Free 
State on a visit to her son, unseen for many years, She is as charm- 
ing and pretty an old lady as ever was found in this world; and 
though seventy-five, is as active and bright as a young woman. But 
she belongs to the E.’s of Norfolk, who are proverbially in their 
prime at eighty. ‘Their grandfather, who lived in the last century, 
entertained kings, and was a monarch himself in his way. When he 
died he left twenty-one children to mourn him, though to each the 
consolation of a large fortune. 

Mrs. S. had been going out in an earlier vessel, but changed 
her plans in order that we might have the pleasure of escorting her. 
She also came down on the Friday night. Other friends went down 
with us, so that we had quite a dinner-party on board. The loving 
cup went round, and some of us did not forget to drink to absent 
friends. 

Our vessel was the Dunottar Castle : the finest vessel of a very fine 
line: the Castle Packet Line: of which Sir Donald Currie is head 
and chief. A magnificent ship, but chosen chiefly because she was in 
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command of our old friend Captain Robinson. We felt sure of our 
ground, and knew what we were doing ; it was no leap in the dark ; 
with him in command all must be well. 

The evening passed and our friends departed. We accompanied 
them to the station, and as the train steamed away, we wondered how 
much we should see and do before meeting again. In the dark- 
ness of the night we returned to the Dunoftar, crossing the lock gates, 
In the distance she looked almost like a thing of life ; a huge floating 
town, brilliantly lighted up from end to end; fitted with every luxury 
and modern improvement ; every comfort, not in reason but beyond 
reason. If men have lost refinement in these days, they have grown 
luxurious and exacting. A dangerous age and rather a fatal sign. 

Of the two state cabins on deck, one had been given to us; and 
as time went on and we entered the Tropics, we often wondered 
what those unfortunates did in the cabins below, with only just 
sufficient room to turn round in: two, three, or four in a cabin, as it 
might chance, and only one at a time able to dress. 

The night passed, and before we were up the next morning, we 
had left the docks and were out in the river. We ought now to have 
been making good way under guidance of the river pilot, but there 
was a strange stillness on board; no throbbing of the engines, no 
vibration, no evidences of a disquieting screw. 

“* How quietly she moves,” I said to H. “If we are to have no 
more motion than this, what a voyage it will be! The Dunottar 
must be wonderfully built.” 

H. laughed: I am afraid at my expense. He has an intuitive 
genius for engineering, and finds out the why and the wherefore of 
everything whilst others are still asking all manner of questions, to 
the point or beside it. If he came over to Constantinople, he would 
discover all your, magic, and expose its simplicity. ‘Therefore never 
ask him, or keep your magic out of sight. 

“We are not moving at all,” he answered. ‘No vessel could 
travel as quietly as this, though great improvements will still be made 
in that direction. My own opinion is that they have made a mess of 
it up above, and we have begun our voyage ominously by sticking in 
the mud. Friday morning too,” he laughed: “ and sailors don’t like 
sailing on a Friday. I suppose the rule applies to a steamer.” 

We went up to reconnoitre, and on the way encountered Mrs. S. 
looking as bright and beautiful and den mise, as if her maid had 
just dismissed her from her own dressing-room at home. What a 
difference to life all this makes! She is one of those old ladies only 
England can produce. As she was one of the prettiest girls of her 
day—lI have it on good authority—so is she one of the most beauti- 
ful of old women. A placid, perfect face, with charming features, 
and an expression in which one reads absolute goodness, Perhaps 
her greatest charm is her extreme refinement. She is now dressed as 
a widow, but wears a smal] white-nct cap, so perfectly in order that 
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she must have brought a fresh one for every day. This is more be- 
coming than the heavy weeds usually worn, which always seem to 
have a slight suspicion of heathenism about them. One does not 
like to be censorious, but it has often been remarked that the heavier 
the weeds, and the handkerchief border, and the deeper the note- 
paper, the less But I will not swell the number of the critical. 

The lovely face of Mrs. S. and her charming voice greeted us, and 
made one feel almost at home on board. 

“T suppose we are out in the river. How quietly we are going !” 
she cried. ‘No more motion than if we were on land. What a 
wonderful ship! Will it be like this always ?” 

“T don’t think we are moving at all,” said H. “I fancy we have 
stuck in the mud.” 

This abrupt announcement startled Mrs. S., who immediately had 
visions of being drowned or smothered, or at least run into by a 
barge and sinking. We proceeded in a deputation of three to the 
Captain’s cabin. On this huge vessel it was quite a long walk. 

We found H.’s opinion only too correct. We had started in a 
thick fog ; the banks on either side were invisible ; the fog-horn— 
they call it a syren, you know—blew its loudest, but the fog would 
not heed. Still, it kept the barges from running us down. Captain 
Robinson warned the pilot we should run aground, but the pilot, like 
the syren, would not listen. To foretell is to make happen. Before 
long, we did run aground. And there we were. 

Captain Robinson was in a volcanic state, of which the danger 
might be estimated by his utter calmness. He would have torn his 
hair probably, but he had none to spare. 

“And here we must remain for six hours from the time we 
stranded,” he cried, “when the tide will float us off again. But the 
pity of it is that we shall lose our lovely run down Channel. Much 
of it now will have to be done in the night.” 

This was a disappointment to Mrs. S. who had never been down 
Channel. I think it was an equal disappointment to us, who had 
been down scores of times. ‘The run has an attraction which never 
grows stale with custom, but the contrary. One never feels more 
loyal, more English, more proud of being English, than when steam- 
ing between the banks of our classic river, or passing down Channel 
in sight of the beautiful cliffs and shores of our favoured island. 

To-day, however, one had to exercise patience. We were almost 
the only passengers on board, and it almost felt like being on one’s 
own yacht. 

In spite of the loss of time, the waiting was very pleasant. The 
fog had lifted, and the sun shone as warmly and brilliantly as if we 

had been in the Gulf of Naples, instead of the prosy Thames. 

Yet that is a wrong adjective and untrue. The Thames is the 
reverse of prosy ; its banks teem with industry, with signs of human 
life and interest. Sounds of activity reach you from its factories, 
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ship-building yards, and dry docks. There are buildings, old and 
tumbling down but inhabited, upon which Time has thrown its 
charm. There are tones that would drive an artist to despair: dark 
and ancient, every shade of black, that perhaps are more in harmony 
with a grey sky than with a blue, but are beautiful at all times. The 
wonders of antiquity abound, though not such antiquity as we rejoiced 
over in Cairo. Do you remember that night at the Tombs of the 
Caliphs, and the flood of moonlight which glorified the scene? Such 
experiences as these must not be looked for elsewhere. But compari- 
sons are invidious, and these banks of the Thames have their peculiar 
charm. The day will come no doubt when they in their turn will be 








MADEIRA. 


sad with the silence of decay and desertion—most melancholy of 
all sights—death where life was once abundant—but that day is still 
far off. 

So this first morning on the bridge of the Dunottar, we three sat 
in patient waiting, thinking that our lives might have been cast in 
much less pleasant places. It must have been about noon, when we 
suddenly found ourselves once more floating and moving down stream. 
Our journey had commenced again. It was satisfactory to know that 
no harm had been done. A salmon coming up to London Bridge to 
see the world—if they ever do come up—might have knocked a hole 
into us with a lash of his tail ; but nothing had happened. 

We still hoped that a great deal of the run might be done by day- 
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light, but a second disappointment awaited us. At the mouth of the 
Thames we found another thick fog ; and the pilot, having learned 
wisdom by experience, cast anchor. For another three hours we 
remained stationary, though not quite so s¢/// as when we were in the 
mud. ‘Then the fog cleared, and cleared for good ; we had no more 
misadventures, Henceforth our voyage was a long series of successes. 

The next morning found us at anchor in Southampton Water. 

Any one who chose to land could do so, in the small steam-launch. 
We did so for the sake of another momentary touch with Old 
England, another walk through the old town, which has its good and 
picturesque points, though largely diluted with ugliness. Mrs. S. 
would not land, declaring herself too old for steam-launches and 
unsteady gangways. She had said good-bye to England at Blackwall, 
and would have no second farewell. 

With all her gentleness she is a woman of decision and character. 
The one loadstar of her life was her husband, who died not very 
many months ago. They were lovers—really lovers—to the very 
end. Nothing delighted them so much in their country rectory, 
where friends constantly came and went, as an empty house ; a whole 
day, or two days, as it might be, in which they could be absolutely 
alone, all in all to each other. ‘These experiences are rare, and 
should always be recorded. ‘The world must be the better for them, 
One’s faith in human nature—very much tried in these days—revives. 
All goodness we know comes from heaven, and in the end will con- 
quer evil: but in the meantime, evil seems to have the ascendency. 
Mrs. S. is goodness itself, in human form. 

So we landed without her, and once more looked up the few 
antiquities of the town, made sundry purchases of things forgotten 
at the last moment, provided ourselves with daily papers and weekly 
reviews, and returned as we had come, by the steam-launch. 

Two hours afterwards, the tender was seen approaching, crowded 
with passengers : the population of a small town was taken on board, 
the great charm of the Dunotfar—its quietness and yacht-like seclu- 
sion—dissolved and disappeared. ‘That is the penalty of beginning the 
voyage at Blackwall: one starts under conditions that are too favour- 
able: and as the passengers crowd on board—a collection of all sorts 
and conditions of men, women, and children, one cries out, “ And 
still they come !”—growing the while more and more misanthropic. 
Happily, the mood diminishes, though never quite disappears. 

At five o’clock everything was ready; gangways were withdrawn, 
the tenders departed ; we weighed anchor, and once more the great 
throbbing, pulsing vessel, with all its human freight, was in motion: 
a floating town without doubt. If all went well we should not stop 
again until we were off the shores of Madeira. 

We passed down by the Isle of Wight : through a dangerous channel 
unprotected by lights, where Captain Robinson declares some day a 
fearful accident will happen, and when many lives have been sacrificed 
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people will awaken to their duty: and presently we parted from land, 
and darkness fell, and there was nothing to be seen but a wide black 
waste of waters calm as a mill pond, the starry heavens above, and 
this moving, throbbing, astonishing floating town. 

It takes some days for every one to settle down comfortably (or un- 
comfortably) into their places on such an occasion as a voyage to the 
Cape: and an immense amount of thought and tact on the part of 
the Captain, assisted by the Purser, to place people together who shall 
mutually harmonise. ‘To put, for instance, a refined lady by the side 
of a rough diamond, who is now worth half a million, but five years 
ago was not worth half-a-crown, and had knocked about the world as 
a jack-of-all-trades, would be to make two people wish the skies might 
fall. Or to place a learned professor going out to collect geological 
specimens and to examine closely into the excellent Cape Town 
Museum, next to a lady who may be the head of a “store” at 
Durban: and who, after a profound dissertation from the professor 
upon fossils and the different forms of strata that existed before the 
deluge, quietly asks whether geology is connected with the diamond 
mines of Kimberley or the gold mines of Johannesburg: is to play 
almost a practical joke upon two innocent people who, each in their 
way, are admirable members of society. With the best intentions in 
the world, small mistakes will sometimes happen, and it is then that 
tact has to come in and put things right, and make things smooth 
without offending. 

On our voyage, I don’t think any such errors occurred: and the 
days passed very pleasantly. I was one of the three to whom the 
“freedom of the bridge” was given, but the only one who made 
‘ much use of the privilege. Having come out for rest and restoration, 
I spent most of my days away from the noisy crowd, installed in a 
comfortable lounge-chair, and letting the hours glide unconsciously. 
This was a matter of duty and conscience. It was absolute rest: and 
the most delicious feeling—as it always is at sea—was that you were 
out of reach of letters and telegrams. The passing days could bring 
no change ; no work; there was an absolute cessation to one’s inter- 
minable and never-ending correspondence: which after all, wears one 
out and breaks one down far more than one’s actual work. The 
latter, by comparison, is easy and light and a recreation. 

They were very pleasant days. Not a cloud in the sky, not a 
ripple upon the water ; not a breath of wind, excepting such breeze as 
we made by our rapid motion. One almost longed for a little tempest 
to break the monotony, delightful as it was. No one thought of 
being ill. Even Mrs. S., who feared she should never leave her cabin 
during the whole voyage, was as well as any one, and more bright 
than most. 

“T was too delighted to know that I should have your escort, and 
so were my boys, but I had no idea how much I should be able to 
enjoy it,” she was polite enough to say. Her boys have long been 
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grown-up men, with sons and daughters of their own beginning to 
grow up too, but to her, if they lived to be a century old, they would 
still be boys. And they ought to be very proud of their mother, and 
give her all the devotion they can spare from their wives. Next to 
her husband, her boys have been all in all to her, and she declares 
that they are perfect, and have not a fault in the world. 

But she has had wide sympathies with others also: hers has not 
been a narrow heart capable of only a few attachments. She has 
been a true mother to her village people, doing all she could for them, 
nursing them in sickness, out in all weathers. After one very severe 
case she was never the same: it undermined her energy. It seems 
almost impossible that so gentle a woman should have possessed so 
much vitality. Even now at seventy-five, she thinks nothing of walk- 
ing ten miles, and of disdaining fatigue at the end. Every morning 
she comes up to the bridge by the Captain’s invitation, and takes her 
seat beside me for an hour or more. We have long talks about 
mutual friends, and she tells me much of her past life and village in- 
cidents—some of which are village tragedies that would form the 
basis of many a romance: only people would say “ This is impossi- 
ble: such things never happen in real life :” sweeping condemnations 
that are untrue. 

One morning, Mrs. S. laughingly said that she had not taken a 
return ticket. 

“ And yet you intend to go back to England in six months,” we 
remarked. 

“True,” she replied. “ But at my age, one never knows what may 
happen.” She was speaking more seriously now. 

“Yet you seem as well as you ever were in your life,” we returned. 
“One would say you had life and energy enough for the next twenty 
years. Let us hope so.” 

“Oh no,” she answered very gravely, “I don’t desire it. And I 
have a presentiment that I shall not live long, though I should be 
sorry not to live to return and see my boys again.” 

“Surely you don’t feel ill, or failing,” we said, looking steadily at 
her sweet face, the picture of quiet health and repose. “I quite envy 
your energy ; you seem never to feel tired, whilst I never feel anything 
else.” 

She laughed. ‘“ At your age, one’s energies return; and yours will 
return,” she replied. ‘ But at mine—not that I feel ill, or failing, as 
you observe, but I have a presentiment. Don’t you think that old 
people gain an extra sense, and see things more clearly than others? 
The material is fading, and the spiritual grows nearer.” * 


* It may be well to state here that Mrs. S. did not live to return ; 
thus we are able to publish what we had written about her, and to speak 
much more openly of her goodness and virtues : she would have been the 
last to seek the praise of men. Two severe shocks, coupled with the 
somewhat trying climate, and the life which after all was so different from 
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So the mornings passed. At the end of an hour she would 
quietly flit away to the other end of the vessel, and spend her days 
in working and reading, and conversing a little with some of her 
fellow passengers. Every one was very anxious to do honour to the 
charming old lady. 

At dinner time we would meet again, but then conversation was 
more general. ‘The Captain headed his table: I sat at his left hand ; 
Mrs. S. sat between H. and me. Opposite to us sat Sir James and 
Lady Sivewright, Lady Sivewright at the Captain’s right hand; next 
to Sir James, Lady Sivewright’s sister. You can now picture us. I 
owe Sir James Sivewright a debt of gratitude. By his knowledge of 
the country, he has mapped out a line of route which will enable us 
to make the very most of our limited time on land, so that we shall 
see almost everything of interest within certain boundaries. He has 
also given us numerous introductions even to people in remote parts, 
which will no doubt be of great use to us. 

Revenons & nos moutons : the French, you know, call the little white 
waves upon the sea moutons, amongst other names. Not that we 
had any in our voyage, from the first day to the last. Day after day 
was nothing but a brilliant, cloudless sky; and night after night, 
brilliant with flashing stars. 

At last early one morning, when almost every one was still in bed, 
there came a sudden stopping of the engines, a ceasing of all sound, 
a casting of the anchor. 

I know nothing more awful than this sudden ceasing of sound at 
sea, if you are not prepared for it. The silence may be felt; one 
listens in agony for the next act—the crack of doom, an explosion of 
the boilers, foundering and disappearing for ever; the end of all 
things—whatever is most terrible and calamitous. A thousand possi- 
bilities rush through the mind in a moment of time; and you fear 
to ask the meaning of this terrible suspension of life and movement. 
To how many thousands of “care encumbered men” has not such 
a moment come as the last of all? But this morning we were 
prepared. 





her English life, proved ‘too severe a test for her highly-strung nerves. The 
first shock arose from seeing her son, as she supposed, killed within a 
hundred yards of her in a carriage accident. The carriage was smashed 
to pieces, but the son marvellously escaped unhurt. The second fright 
arose from the house in which she was living being set on fire. The next 
day she was taken ill with fever, and in a week her bright spirit had 
left earth for its more fitting Home. A few days before the accident, 
before she fell ill, or they had the slightest idea that her hours were 
numbered, her son photographed her. The first and second attempts were 
failures, the third time was a success, a day or two elapsing between each 
trial. “Iam glad it is successful,” she said ; “otherwise you would have 
been too late.” Almost as if some mysterious second sight had warned her 
of what was about to happen. After she was gone they remembered her 
words, 
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“Madeira!” cried H. ‘And I meant to be out on deck.” 

We had been up some time and were almost ready, and in a few 
minutes were gazing upon the far-famed island. 

Short as the moments had been, already boats were swarming 
round us, and merchants or pedlars were coming on deck with their 
curiosities to tempt the unwary with the new and the strange; loaded 
with all sorts of things from parrots to photographs and from Madeira 
chairs to Madeira embroidery. Mrs. S. presently, after we had 
returned from the island, astonished us by wholesale purchases made 
in the largeness of her heart, of which she was the victim. ‘ Poor 
things!” she cried when one! protested against extravagances only 
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worthy of those who were going out to open a “store”: “poor 
things! See what trouble they have! how poor they look ! how 
disappointed they would be! I wish I could buy up all they have.” 

“You are as bad as the Brothers Cheerible!” I said, charmed 
against my better judgment. 

“That sounds like Dickens,” she laughed. “I never could read 
Dickens, and know nothing about the Brothers Cheerible. Were 
they disagreeable people, or only eccentric? I hope I am neither.” 

But this was later on. When we had first left our cabin, she was 
already on deck, talking to Captain Robinson. 

‘We have some time to wait here,” he said as we joined him, 
“You must land, and I will land with you and show you all the 
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wonders of the place. Mrs. S., if you will accompany us, we will 
draw up a legal document undertaking to bring you back safely. 
We will escort you up to the Monastery, and you shall toboggan the 
whole way down the mountain. ‘They are an hour going up, only ten 
minutes coming down. Imagine the delightful sensation !” 

“JT will imagine it with pleasure,” laughed Mrs. S., “but nothing 
more. I am too old even to land; and as for toboganning— 
Captain Robinson, you are making fun of me. Here I mean to 
remain, quite satisfied with my present view of Madeira.” 

And I almost think she had the best of it. From our present 
position, it looked imposing and picturesque. The town, with its 
white houses, stretched far and wide upon the plain, almost on a level 
with the sea-shore. Behind, rose the magnificent hills towering to a 
great height in long unbroken outlines. Narrow promontories of rock, 
like small harbours, jutted out into the sea. Beyond these, mountains 
of rock rose precipitously out of the water; and against these mighty 
bulwarks, the ocean in stormy weather beats and lashes itself in a 
vain fury: the bulwarks do not even tremble. 

Inland, the hills rise in sharp peaks and jagged outlines: hills 
as wild and beautiful, with their ravines and passes and luxuriant 
vegetation, as any to be found elsewhere; but they are not visible 
from the water. White houses are dotted about far up the slopes, 
many of them the residences of merchants whose days are spent 
in the hot, enervating offices and warehouses of the town: and who 
escape to these ‘mountain fastnesses,” to freedom and happiness 
and fresh air, when the business of the day is over. Surely if it were 
not for this, many would die; for if Madeira is a city of refuge to 
the delicate, to the saving and building up of many a life, to the 
strong and healthy it must often bring the seeds of illness and 
death. From our vessel, it looked an earthly paradise, and one 
longed for a nearer acquaintance, and a longer sojourn. 

The one was at once within our power. Mrs. S. remained firm 
to her determination not to land; she was wise; and we departed 
under Captain Robinson’s guidance, who is a host in himself: H. 
anxious for the promised toboganning. 

‘Like Lisbon, Madeira—or shall we say Funchal, the actual town 
though the one word implies the other—looked charming from the 
sea: and like Lisbon much of its charm evaporated as soon as we 
landed. What we found most fault with were the narrow, tortuous 
streets, close and not very odorous, paved with smooth cobble 
stones, hard end uppermost, with no additional pavement on either 
side for pedestrians. The vehicles of the place are, for the most 
part, a sort of sledge drawn by oxen, with a white covering over- 
head as a protection from the sun: strange and unfamiliar modes 
of locomotion to any one landing for the first time, but certainly 
picturesque. 

Most of these sledges are provided for visitors arriving by the 
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steamers ; and before long, if you remain on board, you will see a 
long procession of them, well freighted, winding their slow course up 
the steep hillside to the Monastery, there to retrace their steps by 
the breathless process of toboganning down, the illustrious fame 
of which has become world-known. Why it is called the Monastery 
I know not, for monasteries no longer exist in the island. Perhaps 
one existed there once, but we saw neither building nor ruins. 
Monasteries and convents came to an end by “ Act of Parliament” 
about the year 1834 or 1835. ‘The monks were unceremoniously 
scattered and sent about their business; and from recluses had to 
become hewers of wood and drawers of water; a wholesome change. 
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The nuns received greater consideration ; a people noted for the 
gallantry could do no less. ‘They were allowed to remain cloistered, 
until one after another passed from a silent world into the Silent 
Land. Some lived long, as if to tax the patience of their persecutors. 
One, indeed, is said to exist still, Imagine her age and solitary life ! 
In those days she must have been a fair young girl, with life all 
before her: perhaps a busy life and happy; an adored wife, the 
mother of lovely children: had she not chosen the death-in-life of 
convent walls, 

We saw no Monastery. All we did see was a church—the Mount 
Church—Nossa Senhota do Monte, to give you its full name. It is 
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said to have been built in the fifteenth century, but possesses none of 
the beauty of fifteenth century architecture: ugly within and with- 
out ; stiff, cold and chilling ; a few dreadfully painted pictures, and 
an image of the Virgin loaded with tinsel, much thought of and much 
visited because of miracles said to have been worked there. 

But however ugly the church, the views from it are magnificent. 
You look down from a height of 2000 feet, upon hill-slopes richly 
cultivated ; with occasional houses reposing in gardens gorgeous with 
flowers of every description, with tropical plants and drooping trees ; 
the magnolia, with enormous branches and countless flowers, con- 
spicuous amongst them. 

Far down lies Funchal, with its churches, narrow streets, and 
public gardens. Beyond lies the harbour and rock-bound coast in 
picturesque outlines ; the wonderful, far-stretching sea gleaming and 
shimmering in the sunshine, changing every moment as the slight 
breeze caresses its surface. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
lovely view; and yet we are told that it is as nothing compared 
with some of the views of this favoured island. In other parts, 
away from the sea, you meet with deep gorges, formed no doubt by 
tremendous earthquakes in days when Madeira was still unknown and 
uninhabited. There are dripping rocks and bubbling streams, all 
amongst the huge cracks and crevices of these wild and precipitous 
ravines ; and above them tower the peaked hills, hill after hill pine-clad, 
luxuriant, reaching in some instances to a height of 6000 feet. 

Something of all this we saw to-day: sufficient to be able to 
imagine all that had to be left unseen. Out there in the offing was 
our steamer, and she would wait no one’s pleasure. 

We had landed in a small boat—every one has to do so on arriving 
at Madeira. It is charming enough in fair weather; but “it is not 
always May.” 

As soon as we had landed some of the charm evaporated. The air 
was close and enervating, though still early morning. One felt that 
to live here would mean death. How do people bear it year after 
year, finding energy for work and ambition and success? It might be 
better up in the hills, but down here it was terrible. As yet the shops 
were not open, and many shutters of private houses were closed. 
There had been a féte the day before, and houses and streets 
were garlanded and festooned with flowers and evergreens, a still 
charming effect, even when garlands and glory were dead. After 
some days of sea, all this green of Nature was wonderfully refreshing. 
The creepers upon houses and hanging over garden walls were of all 
colours, gorgeous and lovely in the extreme. Flowers grow in 
reckless profusion, and boys came to us with bouquets larger than our 
hands could hold, which might have become ours for a penny. They 
began by asking a shilling it is true, but upon the principle of the 
Dutch auction gradually came down to the smaller coin. In the town 
itself we saw scarcely a redeeming feature, It has no architectural 
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points whatever. The churches are ugly and uninteresting ; if any 
fine public buildings exist, we did not see them. The streets are 
narrow, all up and down hill, and paved with those smooth cobbles 
that make walking in thin boots a martyrdom. 

We chartered a carro or sledge and started for the Mount Church. 
Every one who does not walk has to travel by sledge, or by 
hammock. There is only one macadamized road on the island, and 
that is quite modern and only about six or seven miles long: 
leading to Camara do Lobos, a somewhat ancient fishing village, 
with lovely rocks stretching out to sea, and precipitous heights rising 
out of the water, and a wonderful natural harbour, where boats may 
shelter in safety, and on fair days put out with their white wings 
spread ; and life passes in a quiet paradise. Otherwise the village 
has no great attractions, and hitherto has not been very much visited. 
Now it will become the fashionable drive and promenade of Funchal. 
But the fact of its having no roads shows how primitive the island 
still is, or else how backward the authorities. 

All the peasantry we met were civil and obliging and by no means 
stupid-looking. ‘The men were slightly built, active and supple, not 
tall, but often very handsome, with well formed features of the 
Spanish type, dark hair, and dark, flashing eyes. 

The sledges are all drawn by bullocks, who show the most sublime 
deafness when urged onwards, are callous to whips and prods, 
and shockingly indifferent to what sounded to us like very frightful 
swearing. Perhaps they were only Spanish terms of endearment, 
but we doubted. Every nation has its own way of doing things. 
Whenever a steamer comes in in the afternoon, the drivers of these 
carros reap a rich harvest, and the road up to the Mount Church 
rivals a miniature Derby day in England. This morning we had it 
almost to ourselves, which was agreeable. 

We met a good many peasantry on the road, all proceeding towards 
Funchal. It was market day, or a saint’s day ; something at any rate 
which caused all to visit the town who were not too far away from it. 
One party we met were moving along, some twelve or fourteen of 
them, headed by a man playing a musical instrument they call a 
machéte, the whole group singing and dancing as if life were all laughter 
and frolic and champagne. 

“ Away with melancholy, while time is on the wing, 
We can’t prevent its flying,—so merrily merrily sing 
Fal-lah !” 

Probably they knew nothing of the old sweet song, though uncon- 
sciously acting it to perfection. The instrument, too, which was not 
badly played, sounded well amidst the surroundings of gardens and 
orchards with an ever-rising background of luxuriant hills. 

Luxuriance of vegetation, indeed, redeems the island, and ought to 
make it rich and flourishing. The vine grows to perfection, having 
to a great extent conquered the disease which a few years ago seemed 
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to fall like a blight upon the world’s vineyards. One of the interest- 
ing sights of Madeira are the places where the wine barrels are 
stored: large long rooms, covered over with a substantial open trellis- 
work, upon which the vines are trained. Here droop in their season 
the luscious bunches of grapes, protected by a thick carpet of graceful 
vine leaves, through which the sun glints and gleams, throwing upon 
wall and barrel and floor lovely tracings of leaf and fruit. The 
oxen move about, harnessed to a small sledge-like, plough-like 
construction, which transports the barrels to their given destinations. 
We all know the charm of good old Madeira that has been round 
the world in a sherry cask ! 

You may also find field after field of every species of grain; acres 
and acres of yams, and of the tall, picturesque sugar-cane. Up many 
a hill-slope, adorning many a valley, grows the vine. Of flowers, in 
their place, there is no end. ‘They spring up with a profusion and a 
rapidity which tempt one to be almost wasteful. What need to spare 
to-day that which returns to-morrow? Every species of fern thrives 
in the open air—thanks, partly, to the Gulf Stream ; and for a shilling 
you may carry away sufficient to stock a winter garden in England. 

Thus Madeira is a paradise ; but unfortunately its most charming 
spots are the uninhabitable. 

You cannot live in a bubbling stream, or under a dripping well, or 
on the precipices of a wild but lovely gorge; or on the top of the 
Grand Curran, with its marvellous outlines of a human face to startle 
you into wondering for a moment, whether you are in a land once 
inhabited by giants, who have” become fossilized. It is a perfect 
outline of a beautiful female face: and seems about to utter a bless- 
ing, upon the world: the expression is too soft and charming, the 
lips too mobile, for anything but goodness. No sphinx-like mystery, 
no doom or portent. 

This same Gulf Stream, as you probably know, gives to Madeira 
its temperate climate.’ The stream separates at the Azores, those 
matchless islands of the Atlantic, and passing southwards takes 
Madeira and: the Canary Islands on its return journey to Central 
America. The climate of Madeira is thus made as equal as any in 
the world ; its coldest months, January and February, being still too 
warm and relaxing for a healthy European. 

We made way in spite of our phlegmatic oxen. It was not at all 
an unpleasant mode of travelling, reclining as it were in easy-chairs, 
and gliding over the smooth cobbles very nearly as evenly as over ice 
or snow. Every few minutes the men passed soft rollers under the 
sledge, which kept the metals well oiled, and assisted locomotion. 
But it was uphill work the whole way, and every now and then a halt 
was commanded, in order that men and beasts might take breath. 
More often than not, as if purposely planned, the halt occurred near 
a dead wall covered with flaming gorgeous creepers, upon which one 
could only gaze, lost in admiration at the inexhaustible richness and 
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beauty mother earth is capable of producing. An hour’s halt would 
have been too little to give to these glorious visions. In due time 
we reached our destination: not the end of the road by any means, 
but the limit of our time : and mounted the long flight of steps to the 
church, to inspect this fifteenth century deception, and to revel in the 
marvellous surrounding view. 

Then presently the oxen were unharnessed, the sledge was turned 
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round, and our two “ drivers,” each holding a long rope attached to 
the right and left corners of the sledge, were ready for the descent. 
When we were ready also, we prepared for the wonderful feat of 
toboganning down. 

But no sooner had we started and realized our horrible position, 
than our hair stood on end with terror. We called to the men to 
stop; we might as well have commanded the sea to roll backwards. 
F 2 
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Away we went at the pace of an express train; away flew the men, 
as if a very demon of demons were giving chase, and it was a case 
of flying for dear life. ‘To all appearance nothing on earth could 
prevent us from being smashed to pieces. 

How they turned all the sharp corners will for ever remain a 
mystery. Once or twice we came into contact with a stone wall—and 
it was not the wall that suffered. We swung almost completely round 
and the men with a shout and a vigorous application of arms and 
ropes, swung us back again, and away we went faster than ever, no 
breath left in our body, a twelvemonth’s nervous power thrown to the 
winds. 

H. was wicked enough to laugh. “Are you still alive?” he asked 
when we were half way down, in a voice which sounded very far off, 
on the very confines of another world, just after our first point of 
contact with a stone wall. And one could only answer: “A 
doubtful point.” 

“Do you think you will be alive when we reach the bottom?” 
he wickedly continued: and one could only reply, so horrible was the 
situation: ‘ We fear it is possible.” 

Houses, gardens, walls, creepers, flew past us, as telegraph poles fly 
past a train. Peasants seeing us coming turned and fled, others 
backed into walls and looked after us with such an expression as we 
look into a mighty yawning chasm, and wonder how we should feel if 
we were rolling into the blackness of unseen depths. At least so we 
interpreted the situation. 

But it came to an end; I thought we had been a week on this 
horrible journey; a week of nightmare. I looked at my watch— 
we had been just nine minutes. It had taken us an hour and a 
quarter to go up. 

“‘ Has my hair turned grey?” I asked anxiously of H. 

“Not more grey than it was before,” he ruthlessly replied. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
it perfectly heavenly? I wish we had time to do it all again.” 

For a moment I thought the wild flight had turned his brain ; but 
his eyes were sane, and his expression was calm. 

“Good travel down, sir,” said the men. “Very fast travel, sir. 
Good sledge, sir; good men, sir. Worth good money, sir.” 

Then I realized that cruelty is not dead. I was in the minority. 
I gave it up and held my tongue; and paid for my experience. If 
the men had asked for gold, silver, and precious stones, I was in a 
condition to deny them nothing. 

One thing I was thankful for—Mrs. S. had not landed with 
us. When we returned on board, there she was, surrounded by 
purchases and a small crowd, looking as happy as if she had bought 
up all the poverty of the world and made every one comfortable for 
the rest of their lives. 

Captain Robinson looked grave. 

“There will be a famine of dry goods in Madeira, and you will 
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be answerable for the consequences,” he said. And taking the 
law into his own hands, he returned to the salesmen various objects 
which would only have been an incumbrance at the end of the 
journey. “Poor things! poor things!” cried Mrs. S. “ Imagine 
their disappointment. Look at their expressions. They will think 
you a hard-hearted monster.” ; 

‘“*T don’t know what they will think you,” he laughed. “I assure 
you these men are quite rich and flourishing out of the bargains they 
make whenever a vessel touches at Madeira: and all these things, 
which would only have been a nuisance to you, they will sell either to- 
day before we start, or to-morrow to the next vessel that drops anchor 
here.” 

But if they sold anything more that day they must have been 
speedy in their movements and decisive in their bargains, for before 
very long we had weighed anchor, and Madeira began to recede and 
grow dreamlike. 

“ And now,” said Captain Robinson, “the real voyage begins. No 
one really settles down until after Madeira. Now for organising games, 
sports, balls, concerts and general flirtations. I do my best by issuing 
laws against the latter, but my subjects on this one point are guilty of 
high treason.” 

For my own part, I felt as if all interest in everything was over for 
ever. I had returned with one of my worst, most intense headaches, 
and for the second time that day really thought I should have died. 
Rest and quiet, however, an easy couch in the Captain’s cabin, a little 
champagne and a great deal of sympathy from the Commander—which 
he must have inherited from his mother, herself a country rector’s wife 
with large demands for ever upon her for that same divine quality— 
and a few hours brought life to its more ordinary condition. 

And now, I have reached the limits of my letter and if I have any- 
thing more to add about the voyage, it must come to you in my next. 

One Monday morning dawned when a general observation went 
round the vessel: “'To-night we shall be in Cape Town.” Expres- 
sions changed. Every one looked eager and interested and expectant. 
People began to think of themselves, their own individual interests. 
The boardship friendships of the voyage were loosening. Many were 
about to separate, never to meet again. There was a grand “ redding 
up,” as the country-folk say, of cabins ; a gathering together of scattered 
articles ; one steward looked after his library, another duly presented 
his wine bills. 

Very many on board knew what was coming ; they were returning 
home to certain prospects and settled occupations—in some cases 
counting their hoards not by hundreds, but by hundreds of thousands. 
To others it was a new land, and the unknown lay before them. They 
had nothing but hope, and youth, and energy to sustain courage ; had 
probably left, in the old country, hearts which beat for them and eyes 
that had shed bitter tears at their departure. But man goes forth 
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until the evening: men must work and women must weep: and 
without doubt by and by there will be a great exodus to this new 
world of South Africa, whose untold resources are only beginning to 
open out. The country is in its first infancy ; it has a mighty man- 
hood before it; an almost inexhaustible future; countless riches 
upon its surface as well as beneath it. Of those on board to-day, 
how many would succeed, how many fail? One thing seemed certain : 
given energy, steady conduct, perseverance, and the word failure might 
be blotted out of their dictionary. The reason that so many have to 
confess themselves beaten is almost always the same: they will look 
too much upon the wine cup when it is red. It is the curse of the 
world, which finds it easier to abstain than to be moderate. 

The eventful day passed. Evening came, twilight began to fall, 
and land was before us. 

More and more clearly the outlines of the coast were discerned. 
Lighthouses here and there began to flash cut their warnings. Table 
Mountain, from being a dream, became a reality, rising broad and 
gigantic out of its watery setting, a sky clear and blue, lovely and 
serene above it. As we approached, the magnificent mountain grew 
more imposing ; beautiful and curious in form; the summit flat and 
smooth as a table: on which a passenger, to whom South Africa had 
proved a mine of wealth, suggested that a colossal statue to some 
great man should be placed. One shuddered at the number of cycles 
it would take to make such an image ! 

Then darkness fell, and the stars came out, the disappointing 
Southern Cross and the magnificent Scorpion conspicuous amidst the 
constellations. In the plains below Table Mountain reposed Cape 
Town, all its lights flashing out in the dark night. One hospitable 
mansion sent up coloured fires and rockets by way of welcome ; and 
no doubt it was spread, from house to house that the Dunottar Castle 
had arrived at least twelve hours before she could have been expected, 
beating all previous records, 

It was a question whether it would be possible to enter the harbour 
that night, but a short consultation between the Captain of the 
Dunottar and the Captain of the Port, and the signal was given to 
proceed. Like a gigantic thing of life, without the slightest hitch, 
swerving not an inch to right or left, the vessel passed between the 
narrow gates into the wide waters, and with all majesty and dignity, 
full of calmness and repose, slowly moved up to her berth alongside. 
The engines ceased throbbing, the screw was at rest. 

Then came a great cheer ; the voyage was over. For some the old 
life was taken up again ; for others a new life had begun. 




















THE CHRISTMAS KNOCK. 


. | fa is a queer thing,” said Adelaide Chaloner meditatively ; “for I 

am not a superstitious person—you will all of you own that I 
am not superstitious—but I cannot help listening for the Christmas 
knock.” 

“What next, I should like to know?” spoke up Pheebe in her 
pert way. “I thought we were all old enough to have outgrown 
that nursery nonsense, and you are not the youngest of us, Lyda!” 

This was an aggressive remark. lLyda, otherwise Adelaide, was 
well aware that she neither was nor looked so young as her two 
unmarried sisters, and she did not like it. Phoebe knew she did 
not like it, and so did Gwyn. Gwyn came across to the fire, leaving 
her music-copying for the sake of preserving peace, and knelt down 
by her sister. 

“Why should we laugh at the old tradition as nursery nonsense? 
It always used to make me feel so nice and respectable to have a 
proper legend in the family ; superior to the rest of the girls who had, 
so to speak, no ancestral furniture. If Lyda does not think me too 
childish, I should like nothing better than to sit here on the hearthrug 
and have her tell me the story over again.” 

Gwyn’s voice was persuasive, and Christmas Eve is a time when 
no one is sternly set on doing an evening’s work. The firelight 
was strong upon the hearthrug, and the pleasant glow encouraged 
sociability and comfortable idleness. Lyda was not proof against the 
united charms of Gwyn, the season, and the firelight. 

Phoebe, for all her scornfulness, drew up with her beehive chair, 
and the stocking that she was knitting, and made the third in the 
sisterly group. It was a trio by no means unattractive to look upon, 
though none of the three was a beauty. They were like, and yet 
unlike, as sisters often are, with fair complexions, eyes of varying grey, 
and hair that refused to be classified. It was neither dark nor light, 
and the sunny glints were more golden in Gwyn’s, more ruddy in 
Phoebe’s than in Lyda’s. Their expression varied too; Lyda was 
sedate—a little too sedate, said her friends, and Phcebe did not 
hesitate to call her prim; Gwyn was dreamy; Phoebe quick and 
impertinent. Even now she wore a lively and half-expectant look, as 
she gave a divided attention to her sister’s story, and the bustle in 
the little street without. 

“It feels so odd to be trying to tell that old old story over again,” 
spoke Lyda in a deprecatory voice. “Still, as you say, Gwyn, it is 
nice to have a legend in the family, and if it has to die out, we may 
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as well let it die hard. We cannot hope to have the experience 
continued in the female line.” 

She paused a moment, and Phcebe smiled iniquitously at Gwyn. 
She knew that Lyda was once more sitting in judgment on backsliding 
cousin George, who ought to have made love to Gwyn, but married a 
shop girl instead—though she turned out to be a poor curate’s 
daughter and really well-educated and ladylike—thereby, in Lyda’s 
opinion, cutting off his right to the very name of Chaloner. Gwyn 
glanced back a nervous reproof. Lyda continued : 

“You know that we have to go back many generations to reach 
the origin of the Christmas knock; as far as the far-off days of 
Charles the Second. ‘The Chaloners lived then at Hardwell Manor, 
and old nurse Fawcett used to profess that she remembered the 
house still standing, not an utter ruin, in her young days. It stood 
a little back from the main road, some. half mile out of the town, 
with a broad drive overshadowed with beech trees leading in a 
sweeping curve from the road to the great entrance porch, and on to 
the road again. The Chaloner then living was a shrewd and prudent 
man, with a wife not only shrewd, but shrewish, and the two were of 
one mind with regard to saving their money, and not risking their 
own comfort or advantage for the sake of their neighbours. 

“They had kinsfolk, but no very near relations; and well-to-do 
though they were, they never saw their way to giving anything or 
showing any hospitality to mere kinsfolk. Even Christmas found 
them keeping the feast with never an invited guest.” 

“ Just as we are,” put in Phoebe. 

“ One Christmas Eve they sat as usual, one on each side of their 
comfortable hearth, in their straight-backed but nevertheless comfort 
able chairs, counting over the gains accumulated during the year that 
nad so nearly drawn to an end, and congratulating themselves on their 
successful adventures. It was a snowy night, with a wind blowing 
stormily at intervals and bringing a fitful melody of bells from the 
neighbouring church. 

“On a sudden, louder than the wind and louder than the bells, 
rose a sound of shouting, hooting and yelling. The Chaloners started ; 
the sound was coming their way and they knew not what should 
cause it. Nearer and nearer came the tumult, and amongst the 
shouting they could soon distinguish words. ‘Catch the witch! 
There she runs! Catch her! Down with her! Drown her!’ 

‘Squire Chaloner stirred in his chair. ‘The rascals!’ he said 
easily. ‘They are hunting Old Moll again. Small harm done if they 
do give her a ducking ;’ and Madam Chaloner added her righteous 
assent. But on and on came the tumult, and nearer and nearer the 
flying footsteps, ringing clear on the frozen road too thinly covered 
with snow for the sound to be deadened. ‘The old witch runs fast,’ 
commented the Squire, and disturbed himself no further. Still the 
steps came on, and now they rang with a different echo on the 
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stone floor of the porch. Frantic hands struck desperately on the 
door, a voice cried out in loud appeal, ‘Good Christian people, save 
me! Let mein! For the love of Christ give me refuge!’ 

“Surely the voice was strangely strong and clear for wizened, smoke- 
dried Moll; but the Chaloners did not stir. Let the devil guard his 
own, they said comfortably enough, and when their servants would 
have flung open the door, Madam went forth and angrily forbade 
them. Still that clear voice pleaded in agony without, and still the 
hands beat wildly on the door; but the steps of the pursuers were 
close upon the pursued ; they barred her exit from the porch; there 
was no salvation unless the door was opened. 

“‘ Hoarse voices sounded in the porch, rough hands were laid on the 
victim’s shoulders ; she shrieked again in desperate appeal: and still 
the door stayed closed. 

“Then above the riot rose a wild shrill voice, fierce in its denuncia- 
tion. ‘As you of leathern hearts, have closed your doors against me, 
an innocent victim, so shall the hearts of all mankind be closed 
against you till ye die. And as you have thrown away a chance for 
your salvation, so shall each one of your descendants be likewise 
tempted, and shall save or lose himself according to the innocence of 
his soul.’ ” 

“Good gracious!” cried Phcebe, genuinely startled. ‘there’s the 
knock !” 

They listened, heard nothing, and Lyda went on: 

“With the morning came their kinsman John Chaloner, a man 
well reputed though not rich in worldly gear. He asked them, sternly 
and hardly, what account they could give him of his daughter. She 
had gone forth on Christmas Eve:to minister to the last wants of Old 
Moll, the reputed witch, had been set upon by the rabble, and they 
had told him that she had fled for refuge to the Squire. A deadly 
sickness seized upon the Squire. He knew that this man had not 
come for information. He stammered out that the old witch Moll 
had stormed at their door last night, and his wife had refused to open. 
Then John Chaloner laid his hand on the Squire’s shoulder, forced 
him forth into the village, and to the entrance hall of his own room. 
There lay something on a bier. The outraged father raised the 
covering cloth, and Squire Chaloner gazed in fixed horror on the face 
of the fairest of all his kinswomen, waxen in death, and crowned with 
a glory of ruddy golden hair. He could not move till John Chaloner 
seized him again by the shoulder and thrust him from his door. 

“* May her dying curse cling to your line for ever!’ he breathed, 
bitterly, in the Squire’s ear. 

‘Within the year Madam Chaloner died. A year later, and the 
Squire wedded again, a sweet and virtuous creature, the mother of our 
race. And two years after that he died himself in great agony, raving 
about John Chaloner’s daughter and the doom that was in store 
for him.” 
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“That is the knock, and no mistake about it!” quoth Phcebe, 
listening sharply. 

Gwyn turned desperately pale, and tried to speak, but the words 
stuck in her throat. Nobody noticed her. Phoebe was too much 
excited, and Lyda too much unnerved by the sudden fulfilment of her 
expectations. ‘There was a minute’s pause, and then the knock came 
again. 

‘Somebody must do something, I suppose,” said Phcebe. “I am 
not going to have Pleasance Chaloner’s curse on my life, anyway. 
Unless you mean to make a fight for it, Lyda, I will open the door 
myself.” 

“For a runaway knock, perhaps,” said white-lipped Gwyn with an 
attempt at carelessness, and again nobody heeded her. 

Then Lyda rose, controlling her nervous agitation. Since they 
could not tell for which this chance had arisen, it was better that they 
should all go, she said, and forth they sallied into the hall, where all 
looked warm and cosy under the light of the red-shaded lamp. 

Light-footed Phoebe was first at the door, and drew back the bolt 
with a clear ringing noise ; Lyda turned the handle and opened, while 
Gwyn hung nervously in the background. It was not her chance, 
anyway, as Phoebe reminded her later. 

Outside the world looked anything but warm. A scurrying wind 
drove the sleet in at the door, blinding Lyda’s eyes for the moment 
to the presence of a tiny little man, who stood up bravely at her knee 
regardless of weather. When she had wiped off the sleet, and gazed 
out again with sheltered eyes, she still looked over his head, and 
started when Phcebe’s laugh rang in her ear. 

“Don’t you see him, Lyda? The wee little chappie! I believe 
you are looking out for a man of your own size!” 

Lyda looked down at this, but not quickly enough. The faltering 
Gwyn had come forward, stooped down, and gathered the little one 
into her arms. 

“You darling!” she said ecstatically, between her kisses. ‘‘ How 
do you come here on such a night as this?” 

How indeed? Lyda asked the question more than once, as they 
petted the child over the drawing-room fire, but his tender years 
deprived him of the advantage, or disadvantage, of affording her an 
answer. He submitted with gracious dignity to their attentions, 
allowed the removal of his wet cap and coat, and relaxed from his 
manner of grave superiority when the glitter of the diamond drops in 
Lyda’s ears caught his eye. Indeed he so far lowered himself as to 
give utterance to a crow of delight and make a grab at the brilliant 
ornaments, and that crow won Lyda’s heart. 

Old Sampson, the man-servant, was sent to the police station at once 
to give information of his mistresses’ curious “ find,” and the police 
took up the matter warmly, but nothing resulted from their efforts. 
The individuals who had placed the child on the Chaloners’ doorstep 
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had managed their business with such skill that no trace of them 
could be discovered. No tale was told by his handsome little fur 
coat, the rich dress beneath it, or even by the dainty underclothing. 

“A foundling he is, ma’am,” said Sampson with stolid wisdom, 
‘‘and a foundling he will remain.” Already Lyda desired nothing better. 

There was a little dispute over the name by which he was to be 
known, for in spite of his activity and intelligence he was unable to 
make them understand his version of that which belonged to him by 
right. Gwyn suggested Theodore; Lyda thought nothing so appro- 
priate as Noel; and Phcebe wanted to call him either Santa Claus or 
Moses, she did not mind which. She yielded with a grimace to the 
superior wisdom of her sisters, and allowed them to adopt Theodore 
for immediate use, with Noel in reserve by way of a surname, if he 
should stay with them long enough to need it. Theodore was 
speedily softened down to Tody by the merry baby lips, and every- 
body but Lyda knew him best as Tody the foundling. 

Nobody objected to his residence under the Chaloners’ roof. He 
was obviously not a child to be sent to the workhouse, both his dress 
and his manners showed that, and every one expected to find him 
reclaimed at any time, and certainly at no distant time, by his 
mysterious parents. The three sisters were in no hurry to have him 
thus reclaimed ; he was a more than welcome inmate in their house. 

But the following Christmas found him still there, more lively, more 
affable, more masterful than on his first arrival, and it occurred to 
Gertrude Frenche, the married sister, to object to the security of his 
position. She had brought her own two small children for a Christmas 
visit, and was not well pleased to see them take a decidedly second 
place in their aunties’ affections. She made her protest against this 
impropriety to Lyda, who replied with ruffled dignity, that she believed 
she was quite capable of managing her own affairs and certainly her 
own household. She had always been considered a practical and 
responsible person ; they would all of them own that she was in 
possession of her senses. After that utterance of the favourite 
formula, she retired from the combat and the anxious mother felt 
herself defeated. 

A similar attack upon Gwyn brought the peace-lover nearly to tears. 
She was sure that she did not love Tody any more than he deserved, 
and she was quite sure that no one of them would do anything unjust. 

Gertrude did not know how far the meaning of this remark might 
extend ; again she retired and fell back upon Phcebe, who curtly told 
her to mind her own business. 

It seemed to Gertrude that she was minding her own business, and 
it seemed to her moreover that her sisters had grown very disagreeable 
and mysterious. 

They were equally little satisfied with her conduct, but Gwyn was 
the only one that took her remonstrances and insinuations to heart. 
She brooded over them after Gertrude and the boys were gone, and 
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the general result of her fits of meditation was some fresh gift to Tody. 
Whatever was wrong, he was not to blame, and it was hard that he 
should have to suffer for other people’s mistakes. Master Tody would 
probably have taken the same view of the case if the matter could 
have been properly explained to him. As it was, he accepted the new 
sashes, the boxes of chocolate, the wooden horses and toy trains, 
with great magnanimity, and sustained his position as monarch of the 
household with gracious unconcern. 

Everybody, from Lyda and old Sampson downwards, grew to ignore 
the possibility of the appearance of his parents. Gwyn had never ~ 
cared to discuss the question, and Phcebe’s suggestions had of course 
been always too flippant for Lyda to entertain them seriously. Tody 
and his future were frequently the theme of her discourse, but it was 
rather with her friends than with her sisters that she talked of them. 
It grew to be regarded as a settled thing that the little man was Miss 
Chaloner’s prospective heir. 

Summer came, and Tody was glorious in the possession of a mail 
cart and a boy to play with him all day ; that is, whenever there was 
none of his obedient aunties to wait upon his will. He preferred them, 
but good-humouredly put up with the inferior attendant ; and as no 
one complained, however often he needed a clean overall, he had 
really a royal time. The overalls, it is needless to say, were of 
choicest material and elaborately smocked by the hands of the said 
aunts. Everybody was satisfied but Gwyn, who still brooded, and 
Katie Frenche, Gertrude’s young sister-in-law, who came to stay with 
the Chaloners and corresponded faithfully with her brother. Katie 
said nothing, but somehow Lyda came to the conclusion that their 
guest was not so nice a girl as she used to be. 

Her visit was not long over before business, not clearly defined, 
brought John Frenche himself to the town. Naturally he took up his 
lodgings for the two nights with his wife’s sisters ; they would have been 
offended if he had gone elsewhere. He also must have his say 
about the foundling. 

About a week later Gwyn came into Phcebe’s room in desperate 
distress. It took very little to drive her to desperation. 

“Well?” questioned Phcebe blithely. 

“Tt is not well. Iam at my wits’ end.” 

“A long journey that.” 

“ And I wish I had never meddled in the thing at all.” 

“Which you may remember is precisely what I told you you would 
live to remark.” 

“ But I could not foresee this! Even you with all your penetration 
never suggested this. What are we to do, Phoebe?” 

“My dearest Gwyn, will you kindly explain what somebody else 
has done? I imagine that a fresh card has turned up in the game.” 

“Lyda is gone to Mr. Forsyth to get a new will mad2!” said poor 
Gwyn helplessly. “John said something—stupid enough, no doubt 
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—that has rankled in her mind ever since, and she has suddenly come 
to the fixed resolve of leaving everything to Tody and not a penny to 
the little Frenches. John shall see that she is not to be dictated to ; 
her moncy is her own to do as she will with, and no child of his shall 
ever touch a penny of it.” 

“ Just like Lyda! Don’t worry, my cherub; Mr. Forsyth won’t let 
her make an idiot of herself.” 

“ But Lyda never gives in, Phoebe. She always does know best, 
and if he will not do it she will go to some one else. It is horribly 
unjust ; she has no business to cut out Johnnie and Wallie. Tody 
cannot be reckoned a relation, and it is all my fault. How could I 
be such a fool? And why—oh, why have we such a piece of nonsense 
in our family as that ane 

“You would feel ever so much better if you finished up with ‘ con- 
founded knock,’ ” spoke Phcebe, in a voice of kindly encouragement. 
* Being in such a pucker, why not cut the tangle by telling the whole 
truth to Lyda ?” 

“That is just what I dare not do. What would she say? She 
might turn Tody out, for it is her house, and if I went with him, there 
would be a scandal of course. I have money enough now, but we 
Chaloners cannot stand a scandal.” 

“Wherefore Lyda would be safe not to run the risk of raising one. 
She would make it hot for you, I daresay, though I think Tody’s 
position is pretty secure. Do you want my sober advice? Then let 
things alone. If Lyda does make a will, the chances are that she will 
live to make another ; and if by good or evil hap Tody should get her 
property—what a jokejit would be !'—we two could make some amends 
to the defrauded nephews.” 

“We might get married,” objected Gwyn. 

“We might ; but you did not talk in that way when George made 
his humble application.” 

“T could not marry George when I knew he was in love with poor 
little Dora! Besides, I would not, any way.” 

Phoebe laughed, with malice in her laughter, and Gwyn tried to 
think that the whole world was not undone by her interference in the 
natural course of its affairs. 

Lyda made the will. Mr. Forsyth remonstrated and her sisters 
remonstrated, and they might as well have held their peace. Lyda 
always did know best. However, she made no open mention of what 
she had done, not speaking of it to even her most intimate acquaint- 
ances, and none of the Chaloners ever knew how it came to the 
Frenches’ ears. They did get to hear of it. 

Gwyn, by hard self-persuasion, had lulled her troubled'mind to rest. 
A certain correspondence that she had been carrying on privately 
helped her to that end, and she told Phoebe that she really thought 
she could hold out now. 

Christmas Eve came round and the foundling enjoyed it thoroughly. 
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It was a twofold festival to him, since it did duty as a birthday as 
well, and he was therefore supplied with a double portion of delights. 
Everything that a four-year-old boy could desire, or that the tongue of 
a four-year-old boy could ask for, was provided for this night or the 
next ; and Tody, sitting on Lyda’s knee, inspecting one treasure after 
another, overflowed with happiness unalloyed. 

It was a delicious picture ; the three fair sisters bending admiringly 
over the bright and beautifully dressed boy formed a charming group 
against a background of whatever is most elegant and comfortable in 
the way of drawing-room furniture. The Chaloners had a very dainty 
taste in matters of dress and furniture, and Lyda’s primness and 
Phoebe’s recklessness mutually corrected one another to very good 
purpose. Suddenly the street door opened and shut abruptly, and 
the sisters had hardly exchanged looks of surprise and inquiry when 
their own door opened also, and some one entered who regarded room 
and occupants with anything but appreciation of their beauty. 

“Good gracious, John!” exclaimed Phcebe, angrily, “how you 
startled us. I might have known who it was; nobody but you has 
that abominable habit of coming in without ringing.” 

Gwyn looked thoroughly frightened, but gained no relief in words. 
Lyda’s speech was a mixture of stiffly polite welcome and anxiety as 
to the cause of his appearance at such an unexpected moment. Was 
anything wrong ? 

“ Nothing,” replied John, “is wrong with me or mine. It is on 
your own account that I am come, to open your eyes to the infamous 
deception that has been practised upon you, and to tell you whose 
child you are holding in your arms.” 

“Our own, by adoption,” said Lyda, haughtily. 

“ And whose by birth? Whose but George Chaloner’s? That 
very man who insulted you and all your family by his low imprudent 
marriage—a marriage that you vowed never to forgive, and that you 
ought never to forgive. When he found that the child was a burden 
upon him, he tried to palm it off upon you by trading on your super- 
stition, and took you in completely. If you choose to keep the brat 
in your house another hour after knowing how you have been fooled, 
you are weaker than I took you to be.” 

“You may damage Tody’s interests by your adjectives, John 
Frenche,” flashed forth Phoebe, “ but I scarcely think you will advance 
your own.” 

“You think?” said John, turning upon her with fierce emphasis. 
“Your sister is likely to value your opinion when she knows that you 
are in the plot against her.” 

Even Pheebe faltered at this attack, and Gwyn dropped down into 
the chair behind her. Lyda was dumb before this complication ; rage 
against her sisters warred with rage against John, and she would not 
give either party the triumph of hearing her reproach the other. John 
prepared himself for a fresh onset, more fiery than before, and the 
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sight of his angry face woke such terror in the soul of Tody, the poor 
little bone of contention, that he turned with a fretful cry to hide his 
eyes against Lyda’s velvet and lace. The familiar touch of the 
clinging fingers decided the course of his adopted auntie’s wrath. She 
turned indignantly upon John. 

“Your language is scarcely such as we are accustomed to hear,” said 
she. ‘I do not wonder that the child is alarmed. If you can speak 
more moderately I am ready to hear whatever you may wish to say.” 

** You had better take him somewhere else to say it,” said Phoebe 
hurriedly ; “Gwyn has gone and fainted.” 

Poor Gwyn! There was surely never a worse conspirator, one more 
ill adapted to sustaining the burden of a secret. She had devised the 
whole of the childish plot, and now in the hour of need she collapsed 
and left Phoebe alone to fight it out. She received a sharp scolding 
from her aggrieved sister as soon as she recovered sufficiently 
to understand it; and Lyda, when summoned to hear the full 
confession, was so touched by the weakness and distress of her 
favourite sister, that she let her off far more easily than any one thought 
she deserved. 

“T could not help it, Lyda,” she said, holding her sister’s hand and 
lying back half sobbing on the sofa. ‘You see I was wrong all 
through. It was not only that there was Dora, but I did not want 
George to make love to me; it might have been different if he had 
been encouraged. And so when Dora fell ill, and they had to go 
away and there was not money enough to take them, I felt it was my 
fault ; I gave them all the money I could spare and all I could raise, 
and then there was not enough. They had to leave Tody behind, and 
we had no more money, so we cheated about the Christmas knock, 
I knew you could not help loving him when once he got his little 
arms about you, and we meant to tell you everything when they 
come back. Only Dora gets worse, and I do not think she will ever 
come back any more, and Matt has written——” 

“Matt? Who is Matt?” questioned Lyda, more puzzled than 


pleased. 
“Matt Bennett. You remember, he was George’s friend,” explained 
Gwyn, getting very hot about it. ‘He was too poor. I mean, he 


thought he could do better in New Zealand. And when George and 
Dora had to go away, he said they had better go to him, and he 
would see that they did not starve. Oh, Lyda! do not be angry with 
him and me!” she cried, sitting up, and linking her arm about her 
sister’s neck. ‘There was not anything to tell you, he was so poor; 
and we just waited till there might be something to tell. But now 
Dora wants her boy, before she dies, and Matt is coming to fetch 
him, and—and I thought he would have been here before the secret 
was found out, to help me to tell you how badly I have treated you. 
When the door opened, I could not help hoping—and it was only 
John. Lyda dear, do speak to me! I am so sorry, so sorry !” 
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Lyda had so very much to digest in the way of unpleasant 
information that she knew not what course to pursue. She remem- 
bered Matt very well, and Matt’s impecuniosity, and how Matt had 
gone forth with her good wishes for his prosperity and without her 
having the least suspicion of what his prosperity involved. She was 
nettled at the way in which she had been tricked, but Gwyn was 
abject in her pleading for pardon, and Gwyn was her favourite sister ; 
and Matt seemed to be gathering wealth together, which was a thing 
to be considered, and which enabled her to remember that there had 
always been a corner in her heart for the easy-going boy. 

It was John who had the worst of it. He was obliged to stay the 
night, and Pheebe had the privilege of saying whatever she pleased to 
him. It was not much better for him afterwards, when Lyda announced 
her intention of taking out Tody—otherwise Matthew Chaloner—in 
company with Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Bennett, and when the later 
news came that she was nursing “that person” back to life and 
health. 

But she had made a fresh will before she left England, and Phcebe 
had charge of it till her return. 

Tody simply adores his Auntie Lyda. 

KE. E. Kirton. 


SEE 


CLOUGH NA MOLLA! 


CLoucH NA Mo ta! the fire burns warm and bright, 
I see thee slowly rise in its clear light ; 

Griefs, years, age vanish as I gaze on thee, 

Crossed is the deep, and Time’s still deeper sea. 


Clough na Molla! I see a reddening sky, 

Dark waving woods, a swift stream gliding by ; 

A rock that looks o’er a glen green and deep, 

With grass-grown graves where the dead soundly sleep. 


Clough na Molla! I hear the blackbird’s song 
Rise loud; I hear the bees’ low hum among 
The fresh wild flow’rs; I see, as wild as they, 
A child who sits between two graves at play. 


Clough na Molla! thou fadest in the gloom, 

The fire burns low, dull and dark grows the room; 
Again I sit a woman sad and lone, 

Cold as the cold hearth whence the dream has flown. 


JULIA ‘KAVANAGH. 





























THE OLD LADY IN BLACK. 
AN EPISODE OF MONTE CARLO. 
La 





“| Bee was not under the stars a happier man than I, Frederick 

Luscombe, on a certain January evening in the year 188g, 
when, with my young wife on my arm, I ascended the steps of the 
Casino at Monte Carlo. 

Young, healthy, and prosperous—my father was the head of an 
old-established Midland banking-firm—married, just a week ago, to 
the girl I adored, it really seemed that I had nothing left to wish for. 

Georgie and I were spending our honeymoon at Nice, but had run 
over to Monte Carlo for the day, and strolled into the Casino “ just 
to look at the tables.” 

We did not intend to play ; we should be sure to lose, Georgie 
said, quoting the proverb: ‘“‘ Happy in love, unlucky in play.” 

So for the first half hour we contented ourselves with looking on, 
while a friend whom we had encountered at the hotel where we 
dined pointed out the different celebrities for Georgie’s benefit. 

It was her first visit, and she looked about her with eager interest 
and curiosity. 

“‘T am disappointed,” she declared at last.. ‘I expected it would 
be a scene of wild excitement ; but all these people look as dull and 
decorous as if they were in church, and there are no ‘types’ among 
them.” 

“ Look at that face opposite,” I whispered—* the old lady in black. 
Isn’t she ‘ typical’ enough for you ?” 

She was a tall, gaunt old woman, spectrally thin, with haughty 
aquiline features which had once been handsome, and haggard dark 
eyes, unnaturally bright. Her face was calm and inscrutable as a 
mask, but her lips looked dry and feverish, and the withered claw-like 
hand she stretched out to deposit her stakes shook with suppressed 
agitation. 

“What a weird old woman!” Georgie murmured. ‘Who is she, 
I wonder? Captain Fergusson, who is that old witch, opposite ? ” 

“That old witch, my dear Mrs. Luscombe, is the Princess Vera 
Zaterinski.” 

‘*¢ Princess’ |” 

“An authentic Russian Princess, widow of Prince Constantine 
Zaterinski, and one of the most inveterate gamblers in Europe. She 
has lost at play a princely fortune; has alienated children, relatives, 
and friends, and now is living miserably, Heaven knows how, with no 
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companion or attendant but that ancient serving-man in shabby livery 
who is standing behind her chair.” 

“What a life! It ought to be a warning to us,” my wife said 
solemnly; and almost in the same breath added inconsistently : 
“ Frederick, I think I should like to stake a louis—just one, to see 
how it feels. Of course I shall lose, but never mind !” 

But, in spite of the proverb, she did not lose, and, encouraged by 
her unexpected success, played on till she had accumulated a little 
heap of notes and gold, which she showed us in laughing triumph. 

‘“‘ There, you have gambled as much as is good for you,” I said at 
last, drawing her away. “ Look at your opposite neighbour, and be 
warned in time.” 

“Ah! poor thing, I wish I could have given her my luck,” my wife 
answered, glancing compassionately at the old Princess, who had been 
losing heavily. 

Though outwardly calm and unmoved as ever, her face was deadly 
pale, and her hand, on the forefinger of which gleamed a massive gold 
signet ring, closed convulsively on the worn leather pocket-book, from 
which she had just extracted a hundred-franc note. 

“TI believe that is her last stake,” Georgie whispered. ‘Oh, I 
hope she will win this time ! ” 

But again the Princess lost. 

She watched as the croupier carelessly raked in her note with the 
other losings, then rose abruptly, with a look of such dumb despair as 
I trust I may never see on a human face again. 

The other players made way for her; there was a tragic dignity in 
her figure which imposed respect, and the old man-servant, who had 
been anxiously watching her, came forward with a deferential bow. 
Accepting the proffered support of his arm, she moved away with the 
majesty of a fallen queen. 

“Poor thing !” Georgie repeated, as we too moved away. “Yes, 
T know it is her own fault, but I can’t help pitying her. Now I have 
played myself I understand how fierce the temptation must be—how 
one is drawn on in spite of one’s self.” 

“‘She has dropped her pocket-book,” I remarked, as we passed the 
place where she had been sitting. 

“Ts it empty?” my wife inquired. ‘I thought so—perhaps that 
note was all she had left in the world! I wish Oh, Frederick,” 
she broke off, with a sudden change of tone, clasping her hands on 
my arm, “I have such a lovely idea! Put my winnings in it and 
give it back to her.” 

“My dear child, she would be mortally offended,” I objected. 
“She looks as proud as Lucifer.” 

‘“‘ But she won’t find it out till she gets home, and she will never 
see us again. Quick, before she is out of sight !” 

I shrugged my shoulders, but without further protest placed a rol} 
of notes in the inner pocket of the book, and, leaving Georgie in 
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charge of my friend, hastened in pursuit of the Princess and her 
companion. They had left the gambling-rooms, and were passing 
through the outer hall. 

“T beg your pardon, Madame,” I said in French, “I think this is 
yours. You dropped it at the roulette table just now.” 

She looked at me vaguely a moment, as if the sense of my words 
had not reached her, then took it from my hand with a faint smile. 

“Yes, it is mine. I thank you, sir,” she answered, and bowing to 
me with high-bred courtesy, passed on. 

A few moments later we too left the Casino by another entrance. 

As we emerged from the heated rooms into the sweet, cool night 
air, Georgie drew a deep breath of relief. 

“I am cured of gambling,” she said, seriously. ‘The Princess 
Zaterinski’s face is worth a hundred sermons. Frederick, let us go 
home.” 


II. 


THREE years passed before I saw Monte Carlo again—disastrous 
years for me! 

The firm of which my father was the head had failed little more 
than a year after my marriage, in a financial crisis which brought 
many another house to ruin. My poor father did not long survive 
the blow, and I had to begin life afresh, hampered by a delicate wife 
and a young child. 

For myself I was not afraid of poverty or hard work; I had 
courage, energy, and capacity enough to make my own way. It was 
for my wife I feared, my darling Georgie, who was so little fitted to 
endure the least hardship or privation. She had not been strong 
since the birth of our child, and the doctors pronounced it impera- 
tively necessary for her to spend the winter in the south, 

I had managed to bring her to Nice, but our slender “reserve 
fund ” would soon be exhausted, and I should be compelled to take 
her back just at the bleakest period of the treacherous English 
spring. 

: My heart sank when I thought what might be the consequences. 

She was always bright, hopeful, and unselfish, and if she had any 
fears about herself, never let me suspect them. 

It was at her desire that I was at Monte Carlo this evening; it 
would “cheer me up” she said, though in fact it had quite an oppo- 
site effect. ‘The happy memories the place brought back to me gave 
a keener edge to my present trouble. 

However, I entered, and after wandering aimlessly for a time about 
the garish rooms, I found myself at the very table where Georgie and 
I had stood to watch the players. 

Everything seemed exactly as it had been that night. The same 
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motley crowd drifting to and fro, the same faces gathered round 
the tables ; the same croupiers, with their monotonous cuckoo-cry. 
“* Faites vos jeux—le jeu est fait ; rien ne va plus /” 

Almost unconsciously I took out my purse, and was about to place 
a twenty-franc piece on “ Blanc,” when a woman’s voice behind me 
said quietly, in French: “ Put it on the red.” 

I turned quickly, and found myself confronted by a face that 
seemed familiar to me, though I could not at first recall where I had 
seen it before; a face with thin, aquiline features, and deep-set dark 
eyes. 

“On the red,” she repeated, pointing to the table. 

I recognised her then by that wasted hand with the gold seal-ring 
on the forefinger—it was the Princess Zaterinski. 

Startlingly pale, and thinner if possible than ever, but otherwise 
unchanged. 

Mechanically I complied—and won. I was about to take up my 
winnings when she interposed, in the same distinct, imperious under- 
tone, audible to me alone: ‘‘ Leave them.” 

Again I obeyed, and again won. 

The next time it was a number she indicated, and once more her 
forecast proved correct. 

I played on automatically, in obedience to her whispered dictates, 
and always with success. 

My strange run of luck began to attract attention, and other players 
timidly followed my lead. 

I “ plunged ” recklessly ; doubled and trebled my stakes ; still my 
good fortune held. 

My heart beat fast and my hands trembled as, time after time, I 
gathered in a handful of notes and gold to add to the growing heap 
at my side. 

The croupiers began to look queerly at each other, and a whisper 
ran round the table that if this phenomenal luck continued long 
enough, I should break the bank. 

My excitement rose to fever heat. I played on as one in a 
dream, seeing nothing but the table before me, hearing nothing but 
the low distinct voice of my monitress, whose prompting never once 
misled me. I forgot my troubles, I thought neither of the past nor 
the future ; all was effaced in the delirium of the moment. 

How long I played I know not, for I had lost all count of time, 
but at last the monitory voice said quietly : ‘‘ You have won enough. 
Go now, and never enter this place again.” 

Her words broke the spell. 

“* Madame ” I began quickly, turning to accost her, but she 
was already moving away. 

She looked at me over her shoulder with a grave smile—a smile 
which haunted me long afterwards. 

“T have paid my debt,” she murmured. “ Adieu!” 
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The next moment she had disappeared in the crowd. 

I drew a deep breath, and looked incredulously at the money so 
strangely won, half fearing it was but fairy-gold, which would turn to 
dead leaves in my grasp. But no, it was solid and tangible; and as I 
realized what it represented—a fresh start in life for me, care and 
comfort for my wife, a provision for my child, my heart swelled with 
gratitude towards my strange benefactress, and I felt that I could not 
let her go unthanked. 

I thrust my winnings into my pockets and hastily buttoned my coat 
over them, looking eagerly round in search of her. 

“That old lady who was standing behind me just now—did you 
notice in which direction she turned?” I asked my neighbour as I 
rose. 

The Frenchman looked at me in surprise. 

‘*‘T saw no lady near you, Monsieur,” he replied. 

“Yes, yes—a tall old lady in black ; the Princess Zaterinski. You 
must have seen her,” I persisted; “she was close to us a moment 
ago!” 

One of the croupiers, near whom I stood, paused with his rake 
suspended, and looked up at me. 

“* Whom did you say, Monsieur?” he demanded, in a tone of 
emphatic astonishment. 

“The Princess Zaterinski.” 

He shook his head. 

“You are mistaken. It could not have been the Princess you 
saw!” 

“But I assure you that it was! I know her by sight—I have seen 
her before !” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is quite impossible.” 

“Why impossible ?” I demanded. 

He paused to arrange the five-franc pieces in a neat little* pile 
before him. 

“‘ Because, Monsieur, the Princess Zaterinski is dead,” he answered 
deliberately. “She died at Nice a year ago, and is buried in the 
Russian cemetery there . . . Messieurs, faites vos jeux /” 





























LINES ON A NUN 


immurcd in Purton Church, Wilts, whose skeleton was 
discovered in 1872. , 


TAKE thy candle, hold the cross, 
Thou must die for mortal sin; 

Better bear the body’s loss 
Than the loss of soul within. 


Lady Abbess, lead the way ; 
Sister, check thy rising tear ; 

Do not pity—rather pray— 
She is lost to all but fear. 


Press her body to the wall, 
Leave unclosed a narrow space, 

That she hear our mercy call 
From the priest in holy place 


Scanty food may pass her lips, 
Lengthen thus her parting wail : * 

This may plead in lite’s eclipse 
When no other plea avail. 


Seal the tomb: the mass is said, 
Ere the well-spread mortar dry ; 

We declare our daughter dead, 
Though you hear a muffled cry. 


* * * * * 


Four hundred years,—her bones are white, 
Mute witness of barbaric creed, 

Where darkness brooded till the light 
Of love divine all fetters freed. 


C. J. Lancsron. 





* Chicken-bones and remnants of food, evidently passed in to her 
after having been walled up, were discovered. 




















WITHOUT FURTHER PREFACE, ETHEL BEGAN TO READ. 








